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WHAT ARE THE “POPULAR” BOOKS— 
AND WHY? 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


America is becoming a nation of book-readers. 

We have been the world’s largest consumers of newspapers and 
magazines for a long time. Periodical literature has penetrated to 
the lowest economic strata of the social order. But the diffusion of 
books among the masses is only just beginning. It is the most strik- 
ingly new cultural development in our civilization. 

True, we have yet to observe the phenomenon of the street- 
sweeper and the garbage-collector exchanging curbstone opinions 
on Nietzsche or Edgar Wallace, but it is apparent to the most casual 
observer that the lower ranks of the “white-collar” workers are al- 
ready and increasingly book-conscious. And that seems to warrant 
the inquiry, not alone into what sort of books they read, but how it 
came about that they have acquired the reading habit, which is 
something quite different from the simple ability to read. 

Probably seven-eighths of all the people of America above the age 
of ten know how to read, at least well enough to spell out the titles at 
the movies. Compulsory education has done that for us in the past 
forty or fifty years. Children have been taken out of the shops by 
law and sent to school. But the reading /abit implies leisure; books 
are a luxury of the leisure classes and always have been. 

What has really happened is that economic developments have 
created a new leisure class. The working day has been shortened; 
the light day has been lengthened. Mr. Rockefeller, by developing 
the kerosene lamp, gave its first great impetus to the habit of read- 
ing. It became possible to read with comfort after finishing a twelve- 
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hour day’s work. Mr. Edison gave us more and better light after 
sunset. Then Mr. Ford set the example, which other industrialists 
found themselves compelled to follow, of shortening the working 
day while increasing the worker’s cash surplus. 

The newspapers were the first to take full advantage of these evo- 
lutionary changes. The discovery that there was a stratum of po- 
tential newspaper-readers much lower in the economic scale than 
those whom any of the old newspapers were reaching was made si- 
multaneously in several cities by astute editors. If they could con- 
vince advertisers that these people’s money was just as good as the 
money of the upper classes, then they could make newspapers de- 
signed to be read by this newly literate population. 

They tried it, and it worked. Arthur Brisbane casually told me 
not long ago that in the thirty-three years that he has been editor of 
the New York Evening Journal that paper has earned more than 
$60,000,000 in profits! The working class money was just as good 
as that of the leisure class. And there were so many more of them. 
And if your inclination is to say that newspapers are not literature, 
remember that Robinson Crusoe was written as a newspaper serial! 
Fiction is not the least popular dish in the varied 
popular newspaper sets before its readers. 

Magazine publishers followed the newspapers. The success of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday Evening Post was one 
of the first noteworthy results of the effort to capitalize the buying 
power of the masses by cultivating the habit of reading. And as in 
the newspaper field, magazine publishers have cut into lower and 
lower strata of the social pyramid. MacFadden’s True Stories is 
perhaps the most amazing financial success in the magazine world, 
as it undoubtedly is the lowest form of literature. 

Book publishers were the last to realize the possibilities of this 
new and immensely broader market. But a public nurtured on pop- 
ular newspapers and magazines was ripe for books whenever the 
distribution of books was organized so that they were accessible to 
everybody, everywhere. Before the war, books were hard to buy. 
There were only three or four hundred bookstores in the whole 
United States, and those only in large centers. There were some 
twenty-five thousand newsstands, very few of which ever handled 
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a bound book. There were some three thousand public libraries, of 
which probably half ever had any money to spend for new books, 
and a large proportion of which relied entirely upon gifts for new 
books. Anybody who had acquired the habit of reading, and who 
knew how to find out what the new books were, could get them by 
taking considerable trouble; but outside of a few of the larger cities 
there was almost no commercial distribution of books, and there 
was no effort whatever to bring books to the attention of this newly 
literate, newly leisured population—except in the case of Harold 
Bell Wright. 

I prefer not to enter into a discussion at this time as to the literary 
quality of Harold Bell Wright’s novels. I will grant, if you wish, 
that their appeal, like the appeal of Mr. Hearst’s Evening Journal, 
is to the mental type which the psychologists refer to as “I.Q. 12.” 
But those are just the people I am talking about—tthe people of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Wright’s publishers began, for the first time, to sell books in 
the same way that other commodities are sold, with the amazing re- 
sult that long before the war a sale of anything less than a half mil- 
lion copies of a new novel by Harold Bell Wright seemed almost like 
a failure. And as soon as the Armistice released their energies, other 
publishers began to cultivate this fertile field. 

The business of distributing books is now as well organized as 
the distribution of automobiles or chewing gum or any other popular 
commodity. There is still a wide discrepancy between the circula- 
tion of any given book and the circulation of any of the popular 
magazines. That, of course, is mainly because of the difference in 
price. But by comparison with book circulations of, say, fifteen 
years ago, the sale of almost every new book that comes out today is 
amazing. 

In the year 1930, for example, there were 8,134 different new 
titles published in America, and the Publishers’ Weekly estimates 
the total sales of these books at above two hundred million copies. 
That is not a very large circulation of books compared with the Sat- 
urday Evening Post’s three million a week, but in dollars and cents, 
allowing an average retail price of only two dollars a book, it runs up 
to four hundred million dollars, which is a considerable amount of 
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money any way you look at it. It is about four times the amount of 
money that the people of the United States spent in any one year 
prior to the war for books, and it represents an average purchase of 
more than four books a year per adult American. 

Now we are getting down to an answer to the other question with 
which I started. For, after all, it is the book that lives, not the news- 
paper and not the magazine. And whatever we may think of the 
general run of books which are being published today, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that among them are the books which the 
teachers of English literature a generation hence will regard as 
“classic.”” Somerset Maugham says in Cakes and Ale: 

The elect sneer at popularity. They are inclined even to assert that it is a 
proof of mediocrity; but they forget that posterity makes its choice, not from 
among the unknown writers of a period, but from among the known. It may 
be that some great masterpiece which deserves immortality has fallen still-born 
from the press, but posterity will never hear of it; it may be that 
will scrap all the best sellers of our day, but it is among them that it must 
choose. 

What, then, are the post-war books from which posterity will 
select the ones it will admire? 

Immediately after the Armistice, I began, with the co-operation 
of libraries in every part of the country, to compile a month-to- 
month record of the books most in demand in circulation depart 
ments of public libraries. The suggestion came originally from Mr. 
George H. Doran, who had just bought The Bookman and desired 
to substitute for its famous monthly list of “Six Best Sellers” some- 
thing which would be a more accurate reflection of the public’s read- 
ing tastes. The integrity of the “Best Sellers” reports was in ques- 
tion; moreover, they reflected at best only the taste of book buyers. 
For every person who buys a popular current book, two or three or 
a dozen borrow the same book from a circulating library. 

The result of Mr. Doran’s suggestion was that I began, with the 
issue of The Bookman for January, 1919, to compile “The Book- 
man’s Monthly Score” of books in demand at the public libraries, 
which I have prepared monthly ever since. From reports furnished 
by several hundred libraries, geographically distributed all over the 
United States, roughly graded by the librarians in order of their 
current circulation, the twelve most popular novels and the twelve 
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general books most in demand are graded in order of their relative 
popularity. 

This record, I submit, is the most accurate available index of the 
reading tastes of the great mass of people who want to read but who, 
for any one of numerous reasons, do not want to buy books. And 
these include, naturally, in increasing proportion, the newly literate 
element whose rise I have been attempting to trace. 

The libraries are far more efficient as book distributors than they 
were a dozen years ago. There are more of them; they have more 
funds with which to buy books; they are doing immensely more to 
promote reading; and they are less censorious in their purchases of 
books for their circulating departments. Librarians are not as easily 
shocked as they were a dozen years ago. Neither is anybody else, for 
that matter. I would hesitate to give a blanket indorsement to the 
morals of our times, or of any times, but I would hesitate even longer 
before denouncing the moral standards expressed in current litera- 
ture and on the stage as utterly bad. I cannot resist, however, noting 
a certain parallel between the period 1920-30 and the period 1662— 
1700. 

Like a checked and choked-up stream, public opinion dashed with all its 
natural force and all its acquired momentum into the bed from which it had 


been debarred. ... . The violent return to the sensual drowned morality. 
Virtue had the semblance of puritanism. Duty and fanaticism became mingled 
in common disrepute. ... . It was the fashion to swear, to relate scandalous 


adventures, to get drunk, to prate against the preachers and Scripture... . . 
The theatre gave its sanction to their manners. By representing nothing but 
vice it authorized their vices. 

A great deal of contemporary comment on the manners and mor- 
als of the post-war decade reads much like the foregoing quotation 
from Taine’s History of English Literature ; but the world somehow 
survived the period of the Restoration, with its average of morals 
not greatly impaired, and we no longer read Wycherly and Congreve 
and Mrs. Aphra Behn. Dryden and Samuel Butler, however—the 
first Samuel Butler—still survive. 

No literature, of course, can be appraised properly except in the 
light of the intelligence, the manners, and the morals of its time. 
And I see in the list of books which have been in chief demand by 
the great mass of readers in the past ten years, very much more of 
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an eagerness toward truth, a search for new standards, than I do of 
evidence of degraded tastes, of love of vice for its own sake or of any 
general moral lapse. 

A list of books which have at their proper intervals in the past 
decade been first in popularity in the public libraries is not, after 
all, a long one. Here is the fiction list of first choices: 

Main Street, 1f Winter Comes, Black Oxen, The Plastic Age, The 
Green Hat, Babbitt, So Big, The Little French Girl, Arrowsmith, 
The Constant Nymph, The Private Life of Helen of Troy, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, An American Tragedy, Elmer Gantry, A Good 
Woman, Jalna, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Old Pybus, Peder Vic- 
torious, The Bishop Murder Case, Dodsworth, All Quiet on thi 
Western Front, Cimarron, Laughing Boy, Wild Wind, and Angel 
Pavement. 

I think there will be general agreement that the foregoing list in- 
cludes some of the worst as it does some of the best of the fiction pub- 
lished in the past ten years. What does that indicate? Merely that 
the reading taste of the masses is omnivorous. We read everything. 
But you can hardly expect us to be discriminating. Give us time. 
Culture is a flower of slow growth. 

[ cannot help pointing out, however, that the fiction list includes 
five examples of the work of the gentleman to whom the Nobel prize 
in literature has just been awarded, Sinclair Lewis. If a great book 


is one which creates a character which receives universal acceptance 


and whose name becomes that of a type, then I think we must cal 
Babbitt a great book. The very title of Main Street has become 
synonymous with the country town. We may or may not agree with 
Mr. Lewis’ philosophy. We may think that his point of view is dis- 
torted and his outlook on life one-sided. But we cannot deny the 
high quality of his literary craftsmanship; and we certainly cannot 
deny, in the light of the record which I have cited, that he is the most 
popular writer in America. The social order which he depicts, 
whether the picture be a true one or not, is evidently a picture which 
the American people enjoy and presumably believe in, even though 
many of us feel, with Chesterton, that Mr. Lewis strolls too exclu- 
sively on the shady side of Main Street. 

Once an author gets a following among these library readers, they 
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stick by him. There is a list of authors whose books are so certain to 
obtain a place in the ‘‘“Monthly Score” as soon as they have been 
published that it is no exaggeration to call them the most popular 
authors of their time writing in the English language. The Ameri- 
can writers, every one of whose books for the past ten years has 
gained this eminence, are: 

Sinclair Lewis, Gertrude Atherton, Edna Ferber, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, John Erskine, Theodore Dreiser, Louis Bromfheid, Tem- 
ple Bailey, Ellen Glasgow, Joseph C. Lincoln, Harold Bell Wright, 
Zane Grey, Susan Ertz, Dorothy Canfield, Edith Wharton, Willa 
Cather, Joseph Hergesheimer, Charles G. Norris and his wife, Kath- 
leen Norris, Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Anne Par- 
rish, Fannie Hurst, Ernest Hemingway, Ludwig Lewisohn, Bess 
Streeter Aldrich, and Martha Ostenso. Those are the twenty-seven 
most popular American authors, and there are the records to 
prove it. 

What a list! To generalize from it is almost an impossibility. 
About the only element those writers have in common is their ability 
to tell a good story interestingly. After all, that is the essence of all 
good literature. I said a little while back that we are not yet discrim- 
inating. We read such masterpieces as Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop with no less avidity than we read Silver Slippers. The lit- 
erary craftsmanship of Cytherea does not impair our collective taste 
for the inanity of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

We are equally undiscriminating in our choice of foreign authors. 
These are the English, Canadian, and European novelists whose 
books get into the ‘‘“Monthly Score” without delay: 

Arnold Bennett, Mazo de la Roche, Warwick Deeping, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, A. Hamilton Gibbs, W. Somerset Maugham, J. B. Priestley, 
G. K. Chesterton, H. G. Wells. Add those names to the list of 
American novelists and you have the complete galaxy of writers who 
have established themselves as popular favorites in America. And 
among their books surely are many which will live. 

I am not at all sure that there is not greater significance in the 
growing popularity of books in the class which, for lack of a better 
term, we call “‘general,” than anything which can be deduced froma 
study of the fiction lists. Certainly the young folk of the post-war 
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era have been bolder than the previous generation in their search for 
light upon the problems of the world and life. 
Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content, at last, for guerdon of their toil 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 

I like to believe, at any rate, that there is a serious vein of truth- 
seeking running like an undercurrent beneath the superficial pose 
of self-assertion which is the principal outward manifestation of the 
difference between youth of today and youth of yesterday. I am 
sure that there is food for thought in the list of these general books 
which have attained first place in their section of the “Monthly 
Score” in the past ten years: 

The Education of Henry Adams, The Outline of History, The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, The Man Nobody Knows, Th 
Book Nobody Knows, The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, The 
Royal Road to Romance, The Story of Philosophy, Queen Victoria, 
Trader Horn, Mother India, Strange Interlude, Elizabeth and Es- 
sex, Henry VIII, New Worlds To Conquer, Byron, The Green Pas- 
tures, The Story of San Michele. 

This is a skeptical age. But it is also an age, as I see it, in which 
the search for truth, by the people as a whole, is more earnest and 
intent than it has ever been in any previous age. It is a hard-boiled 
age, an age in which youth is not accepting dogma from its elders 
without checking up for itself. There is a new generation just now 
coming along which did not experience the war disillusionment. 
How that generation will react to life is still a mystery. I think, 
sometimes, that I see signs that it will not take quite such a hard- 
boiled view of everything. But I can sympathize most heartily with 
the generation, now in the thirties, which saw all of the old stand- 
ards, everything that it had been taught was right, thrown over- 
board and smashed by the war. Everything it had been taught as 
truthful—or so these poor youngsters believed—turned out to be 
a lie. 

All the old standards of honor and conduct seemed to crumble be- 
fore its eyes. It came through the war utterly disillusioned and 
skeptical, but with an intense desire for new standards, for stand- 
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ards that it could prove and cling to, a yearning for the bald, naked 
truth such as has seldom been felt by any such considerable number 
of people at one time. And the books which it has read most eagerly, 
accepted most heartily, have been the books which purported to in- 
terpret the world of today in terms of life as these disillusioned 
young people believed it to be, and not in terms of an antiquated 
code, which had failed them and the rest of mankind when it was 
most needed. 

I think I can discern signs that the literature of disillusionment is 
beginning to be replaced by a more constructive literature, that 
creeds which will work better than the old ones are beginning to be 
set up and accepted, and that the books which will win the greatest 
popularity in the decade to come will be those which exalt the new 
standards—standards and ideals compatible with what youth of to- 
day knows to be the truth about life, or believes to be the truth, 
which amounts, after all, to the same thing. 


ENGLISH CURRICULUM FOR PUPILS OF LOW L.Q. 
SUSIE McD. W. RABOURN 


In the “slow group” I am including not only the pupils of low 
intelligence but also those of slightly below-average intelligence, 
and even those of average intelligence who for some reason or 
other have not mastered essentials. These pupils have poor study 
habits, poor reading habits, little power of concentration, and little 
inclination to do school work. It is difficult to measure intelligence 
accurately and to draw a line between the lowest fourth and the 
middle group, since language-sense and abilitly to read with com- 
prehension are important factors in intelligence tests. At any rate, 
the pupils who are slow because of inadequate training furnish a 
problem just as serious as that presented by pupils of low intelli- 
gence. 

Many of the pupils in the slow group are badly adjusted social- 
ly. They are restless, impulsive, and sometimes inclined to be dis- 
orderly. Since they have not been successful in schdol, they lack 
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confidence in their ability. Their interest is almost negligible, and 
rarely do they display enough determination to stay on the job 
until it is completed, or, as Mr. Pitkin expresses it, until there is a 
‘‘favorable termination.” 

One wonders if teachers have not been catering too much to 
likes or supposed likes of the students. In their devotion to the 
doctrine of interest, have they not permitted the students to dilly- 
dally and to flit from one project to another without learning to do 
anything well? Consequently, having so little experience with a 
body of truth or contact with useful activities, the pupils do not 
know whether subjects possess interest-producing qualities or not. 

The thesis that the course of study should be so made that any 
normally intelligent and industrious pupil can “pass” has done 
much to promote from grade to grade those who are not normally 
intelligent. Hence, one finds among Freshmen a wide range of 
abilities, different levels of achievement, and different mental and 
physical traits. 

Instead of deploring previous training, teachers in secondary 
schools should accept the situation and assume the responsibility 
of adapting methods and materials to the interests of all pupils 
Count Keyserling says the function of education is ‘“‘to build in 
satisfactory habits and to unbuild unsatisfactory ones.” One of 
the first things to attempt with the pupils in the sl i 
change their attitude and “to unbuild unsatisfactory habits.”’ 


OW group Is to 


While the pupils need to be retaught many things that belong in 
the elementary curriculum, the teacher cannot use the methods 
which she would use with pupils in the fifth and sixth grades. She 
cannot insult their intelligence—or, at least, their age. It is diffi- 
cult to interest a boy of high-school age in acquiring habits, skills, 
and information which should have become a part of his equip- 
ment much earlier. 

These pupils must be taught self-restraint. As someone has ex 
pressed it, “self-repression instead of self-expression.” Pupils of 
low mentality do not know how to use too much freedom. They 
frequently lack judgment, a sense of fitness and proportion. Those 
in the near-slow group often need a quiet, peaceful atmosphere to 
serve as an anodyne for their restlessness and excitability. 
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In trying to develop in pupils ability to follow directions, to as- 
sume responsibility, and to finish a task begun, the teacher often 
feels that she is confronted with minds set against work. If the 
pupils would make the same effort to do the work that they make 
not to do it, there would be created considerable reserve force. 
One should try to arouse mental alertness and to convert their 
restless bodily activity into mental energy. 

Of the specific problems of teaching English, reading is the most 
serious, and concerns all groups of teachers. In the high schools 
of large cities many pupils come from homes in which English is 
not spoken. Some of them pass from grade to grade apparently 
doing average work, but by the time they enter junior high school 
their reading ability is far below the normal for pupils of junior 
high school age. They go through junior high school and even senior 
high school without acquiring the ability to read ordinary prose in- 
telligently or to understand idiomatic English. 

In addition to teaching the children of foreign-born parents to 
read with comprehension, there is the problem of teaching correct 
reading habits and skills to pupils who have acquired their knowl- 
edge and information, for the most part, orally. They develop a cer- 
tain facility in remembering facts or absorbing material, but depend 
very little upon gaining information directly from reading. By the 
time they reach high school they cannot do satisfactory work ac- 
cording to accepted standards. 

There are recent books which suggest improved methods for 
teaching reading in the primary and elementary grades, but the 
authors do not give efficient methods for teaching the junior and 
senior high school pupils who read slowly and inaccurately. We do 
not know how “to unbuild unsatisfactory habits” and “to build in 
satisfactory ones.” 

Since the ability to read factual material is necessary for prog- 
ress in all subjects, there should be two periods for English—one 
period for reading and one for language and literature. In the 
reading period, definite drill should be given in the interpretation 
of factual material of geographical, biographical, historical, and 
scientific character. The selections should be not only interesting 
but such as to require attention and effort. There has been too 
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much aimless reading and “busy work.” Whitehead thinks that 
pupils are overladen with inert ideas and that the result of teach- 
ing small parts of a large number of subjects is the passive recep- 
tion of disconnected ideas, not illumined with any spark of vital- 
ity. This is especially true with pupils in the slow groups. 

If pupils, upon entering junior and senior high schools, are 
grouped in sections according to intelligence ratings, testing to dis- 
cover reading disabilities and planning remedial drill are less com- 
plicated than in classes which are composed of pupils who show a 
wide range of abilities and attitudes. The scores of a standard 
reading test and of several informal tests, together with the ob 
servations of the teacher, will furnish a good basis for diagnosis of 
difficulties. 

With the development of radio and the talking pictures, read- 
ing, for many people, is no longer the main source of securing 
information. The pupils, especially those who have not acquired 
good mechanical habits of reading, should develop the art of 
listening. As flash cards and various devices are used for improv- 
ing reading technique, perhaps phonograph records can be made 
for developing accurate sound recognition and comprehension. 
First will be recorded short units, then longer and longer units 
of informational matter. Some pupils may be taught to read and 
to think, and some may be trained to listen and to talk. 

After reading and listening come oral reading and speech 
drill. Many pupils enunciate poorly, pronounce indistinctly and 
incorrectly. They have the habit of slurring over words that 
they do not know and cannot pronounce. Oral reading may be 
used as an aid in interpretation, in correct pronunciation and 
enunciation, and in sensitizing the ear to the sound of words and 
phrases. Pronunciation and enunciation should be made a part 
of the work. The pupils of low intelligence do not have a fine 
phonetic sense. As their pronunciation and enunciation improve, 
their spelling improves. 

Oral reading is a road to better speaking and conversational 
ability. Reading orally, the pupil in some measure acquires ease 
and self-control and eliminates faulty speech habits. This will 
carry over when he gives original talks. 
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One becomes discouraged in teaching oral and written composi- 
tion. Speaking and writing may be natural processes, but for 
pupils of low intelligence they are difficult and formal processes. 
Most of the work should be done in class under the direction and 
supervision of the teacher. She should give short, definite assign- 
ments and develop the subjects with the pupils—how to start, what 
to do next, what adjectives, adverbs, and phrases to use. It takes 
time to secure an oral talk or a written composition of two, three, or 
five correct sentences. 

There is need for much drill in essentials. The drills should 
vary and should emphasize the same principle in different ways. 
These pupils’ learning must become automatic, so that they can 
use the skills they have acquired. They lack the resourcefulness 
and power of discrimination which pupils of average intelligence 
possess. 

In planning the course in literature or recreatory reading, one 
again has the problem of suggesting material for pupils of sixteen 
or more who have mature interests but who have read very little, 
voluntarily because they cannot read well enough to derive any 
pleasure from their reading. Unless the pupils enjoy the selec- 
tions, it isn’t recreatory reading. 

For a while there was a strong sentiment in favor of vocation- 
al literature. The fact is that the pupils do not like information- 
al material. Unless it is very simple, they cannot understand it. 
Since they have not acquired the skills necessary for intelligent 
interpretation of work-type reading, they are limited to roman- 
tic and adventure narratives. They cannot appreciate stories of 
character analysis nor stories that present problems of human 
behavior. In the collections of stories that are edited for school 
use, one should select the stories that have action and vitalized 
situations. They enjoy reading a play aloud if the language is 
simple and if the plot is definite and clear cut. Such a play as 
The Piper they think too childish; they cannot appreciate the 
subtle and symbolic elements. They cannot read essays. As one 
boy expressed it, “There isn’t any point to them.” Some can read 
easy biography, such as Gaston’s Modern Lives and Hyde’s 
Modern Biography. If a teacher reads well and enjoys poetry, 
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she can secure a fair response from simple poetry, especially 
modern poetry. Tenth-grade pupils will read The White Com- 
pany, but have not the background to appreciate the setting of 
Westward Ho! 

From a two-year experiment with boys in the eleventh grade, 
it was found that they could read A Son of the Middle Border, 
Richard Carvel, The Blazed Trail, and poetry that had a swing 
to it, especially that of Poe, Noyes, and Lindsay. Only a few liked 
Hugh Wynne. They could not read the Song of Hugh Glass, they 
could not understand Poole’s The Harbor, and they made little 
effort to read the essays in the collection edited by Knicker 
bocker. The boys were allowed a wide choice in their outside 
reading. Books by Tarkington, Fox, London, Curwood, and Kyne 
were favorites. This indicates the reading level of the slow group, 
and the level to which they are restricted unless they acquire 
better mechanical habits of reading. 

It is useless to assign Jvanhoe, A Tale of Two Cities, Quentin 
Durward, and much of the poetry that is usually taught. Even 
with detailed explanations, the pupils do not get enough out of 
the material to justify the time they spend in reading it. 

If we can keep in mind that we are dealing with pupils of low 
mentality and with pupils who are slow because they have not 
mastered essentials; that they lack emotional stability; and that 
social adjustment is as necessary as satisfactory accomplishment 
of subject matter, it is easy to objectivise the work in English 
to change their attitude toward school duties, to teach them con- 
fidence, self-control, and better habits of studying, reading, listen 
ing, and talking. 

If we cannot produce original thinkers, we may produce the 
“doers” of the world’s work. 























KATHARINE LEE BATES, POET-TEACHER 
EVA PHILLIPS BOYD 


With the death in March, 1929, of Katharine Lee Bates, author 
of America the Beautiful, there passed one who had made immortal 
contribution to the expression of American patriotism. But the 
hymn known to millions, with all the rest of the delightful work of 
Miss Bates’s pen, was only part of her distinguished service. 
Through forty-five years, over forty of which were spent at Welles- 
ley College, as instructor, associate professor, and for thirty-four 
years professor of English literature, she had given to America some 
of its most distinctive English teaching, teaching intimately per- 
sonal, that gained new vividness with time, despite full courses and 
the burden of administrative work. 

Those who knew Miss Bates’s early classes abound in amusing 
tales of the rollicking fun in her nature, a trait which was only a little 
subdued in later years. Merry whimsicality, often expressed in 
ways which one associates with exceptionally happy and gifted little 
children, was a dower which she never lost amid all her fine and 
sober achievement, even amid her deep knowledge of sorrow. There 
was never a dull hour in her company. 

Her courses from the start became famous in the college, Course 
9, in particular, “English Drama through Shakespeare,” never twice 
alike. Outlines of the latter are full of her large wisdom, a twinkle in 
the severest of them, as one announcement: 

‘‘No meeting—which leaves all the more time for a careful read- 
ing of The Foure PP.” 

Her plainest direction was alive with metaphor or simile, as: 
‘The unconscious plagiarist will please consider herself obsolete as 
the pterodactyl.” A choice bit might give at once the flavor of a 
period, as from Meres: ‘Three things are necessarie for a Scholler, 
A Will, a Wit and a Booke”’: or from Ulpian Fulwell: 

Who reades a booke rashly 
At random doth runne; 


He goes on his errand 
Yet leaves it undone. 
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Mechanical routine, it would seem, was impossible for her, while 
to awaken creative response was the chief, indeed the only real 
value of teaching. 


My own first interview with Miss Bates, in prospect of a | 


long- 
deferred treat of graduate study, left a striking impression of a 
wholly unacademic personality. And never afterward could I make 
her seem academic. I had approached with some trepidation, but 
that vanished forever upon first sight of the lovely silvered head 
with the wayward streak of young dark hair, the keen, smiling, 
brown eyes, and the motherly figure. 

It was hard at first to tell where among her classes lay the great- 
est privilege. There was the large class in modern poetry in Found- 
ers Hall, a rare opportunity in view of Miss Bates’s wide personal 
friendship among contemporary poets. Even here was the Shake- 
speare spirit, Miss Bates’s very way of taking poetry for granted as 
one of the major necessities of life. Memorable were the days when 
the poets themselves came to read from their own work. 

However, one soon knew that the real privilege of a lifetime lay 
in the weekly seminar held at Miss Bates’s home and devoted to 
Elizabethan literature. The allotted period in the college schedule 
for each of these sessions was three hours. Her students stayed 
never less than four, and with shame do our group confess it, as we 
look back upon what must have been her gathering physical diffi- 
culty, it was often nearer five hours before Hamlet, the collie 
barked his final good-byes! Beautiful hours full and deep enough 
for immersion in that great past, which none loved better than Miss 
Bates herself. 

We were nine in number. Some one remembered that the Muse 
too were nine and led by a singer; and Miss Bates, with all her spirit 
of imaginative fun, bade us choose their names, by which she called 
us throughout the course. It might have been her first adventurous 
year of teaching, instead of her forty-fourth. 

But we surely had no wish to change our surroundings for Greek 
myth. There were comfortable chairs and well-filled bookshelves 
and always a gently whispering flame on the hearth and the rustle of 
wind outside in oak branches that never shed quite all their leaves. 
If the raucous cry of Polonius, the bright-hued parrot, occasionally 
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tore the gathered harmonies of the place, it was only to emphasize 
with laughter the utter congeniality which he sought to destroy. 
And when time slipped along until four o’clock, Hamlet, the wise, 
golden collie came in and laid a reminding paw on Miss Bates’s lap 
the signal that coffee and cakes awaited. No, never once did that 
seminar meet but that Miss Bates spread a gracious feast of deli- 


cious homemade cakes and fragrant coffee, set forth in the delightful 
cups and plates that had come from Oxford and bore the seals of 
the ancient colleges. Not even the most renowned scholar, on his 
first visit to Wellesley, could possibly have received more careful 
consideration than we. And that twenty minutes of talk over coffee 
and cakes in the intimate little dining-room, with Hamlet avidly 


gulping generous tidbits, and the out-of-door breeze freshening the 


study, exhilarated the spirits of the group before they had time 


even to think of flagging, and gave opportunity for the informal 


word which brought complete understanding between teacher and 


student. When we returned to books and more formal discussion, 


we were ready for the best of the afternoon. 

Miss Bates needed no psychologist to tell her the value of work 
with joy and idealism. It was the more as well as the better work 
for being joy. Her students met her all-round giving with spend- 


thrift effort of preparation, and her classes were always alert. 
Indeed, there was small chance for wits to wander in a class-time 
that might offer such surprise, as once, a sharp little oral quiz on a 


Ben Jonson play, done after the manner of an old-fashioned speil- 


ing bee, the award to the final survivor, the gayest feather shed by 


Polonius! 


Indeed, there was hardly chance for note-taking, for 


Miss Bates had a growing aversion to talking to downcast heads 


and hurrying pens. The time for note-taking was in our hours of 


solitary investigation, and excellent was her instruction in the 


search and ordering of data; but seminar was for the free mingling 


of minds. Thus always did she reject the stereotyped for the orig- 


inal and creative. 

I like to recall Miss Bates’s way of handling the material that 
knew her mellowed scholarship. First, foremost, and almost en- 
tirely we went to the author for an understanding of his work, read- 


ing much aloud together. Each of us was pursuing a separate prob- 
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lem, in every case skilfully adapted to the taste and outlook of the 


per 


individual; and these problems gave enhanced zest to the old ] 
There seemed to be small place for the critic in those afternoon 

Not that Miss Bates objected to him per se, although she was in 
sistent that we never consult him first. But in the main we must be 
critic and glean our understanding and appreciation from the actual 


art of the writer and from what we could gather of his life. She 
knew, beyond doubt, that wherever else we might turn in the world 
of study the critic would dog and confront us. For ourselves, jus 
then, as between poet or critic, with art so long and time leeting 
we would choose the poet. 

For years she had urged the value of charactei d better 
done comparatively in the hope of escaping the critic . cr 
parative studies, apart from their value for training toward in 
pendent discrimination, had an endless fascination for her: Lear 
with Oedipus, Cornelia with Antigone, Hamlet with I 
speare’s Caesar with Chapman’s Caesar, Macbeth with D yev 
ski’s Raskolnikoff, Shakespeare’s Cressida with Chaucer’s Cressi 
Othello and Browning’s Luria, Shakespeare’s Romans and J] 
Romans with classical characters in Corneille and Racine, the dit 
ferent Cleopatras, the various shrews and witches, studies in the 
exponents of stupidity, remorse, delusion, pathos, j« 
ured by one another. And always there was the habit o on 
all sides of a theme, of reminding of phases of life and ty of 
character not touched by the matter in hand. 

Of course the humor of the Elizabethans was not to be ove 


looked. Just as once Miss Bates had placed before her you 
dents in English liturgical drama, after a particular heavy season 
of comparisons with the religious drama of France, Germany, and 


Spain, the opportunity of considering the fol 


. 


OW1N? (on Of all 
editors of learned publications! )—‘‘The Lost Rib,” ‘“Red-Haired 
Judas,” and “What Little Isaac Thought of It All,” so there was 
time to compare Dogberry with Mrs. Malaprop, to enjoy to the full 
the inimitable Knight of the Burning Pestle. For all her Puritan 
ancestry and rearing, she was able to see the absurd even in the 
Puritans, to suggest such a subject for comment as ‘‘Malvolio the 
Puritan compared with Tribulation Wholesome in Bet 
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, 


Alchemist and Zeal-of the-Land Busy in his Bartholomew Fayre.’ 
That rich Elizabethan laughter she passed on undiminished as part 
of the privilege of every child of letters. 

And throughout this as nearly as possible first-hand search for 
truth, just as in a university for men alone, there was no glossing 
of unpleasant facts, no prudish avoidance of inevitable coarseness. 
Miss Bates’s way with a poet, Elizabethan or newest modern, was, 
facing all, to find his inmost good, an attitude in which a clean- 
minded Elizabethan, Samuel Daniel, had given both precept and 
example. 

lor all men have their errors, and we must take the best of their powers and 


leave the rest as not appertaining unto us. 

And how Miss Bates did revel in ‘‘the best of their powers! It is 
that best which lingers with her students. A note, penciled on the 
margin of my copy of a play, reads, “Look for what is great imagi- 
natively.”” We looked and enlarged our own powers, and none more 
than Miss Bates enjoyed the ever-new search. 

So that perfect year went on toward new spring. Could life, even 
for a little, really be like that, with all the joy of self-forgetting work 
blended into a child-memory sense of endless play? The younger 
Muses would look back upon it sometime and remember; but it 
would be long before they would understand what silent labor in 
musty repositories of old volumes and manuscripts, what clear 
straight thinking, what experience in the shaping of both books and 
human stuff, what grace of imagination and warmth of kindness, 
ind finally what gallant courage in the face of impending physical 
disaster went to the making of those afternoons. The older ones 
needed no looking back. They were aware of the hours, even in 
their passing, for what they were—as choice a distillation of the 
pirit as this burden-filled world would ever offer. 

Then, just at the green of April, fell the change, through a 
devastating grief to one of the circle, who even now can only dimly 
guess from what depths she was drawn to safety by the beneficent 
preoccupation of the seminar and the healing sympathy of its 
leader. Miss Bates, for all her love of joy, through years of human 
contact had never found it possible not to weep with those that 
weep as well as rejoice with those that rejoice, though the multitude 
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of them ever lengthened—students and associates, neighborhood 
children, clever young poets, eminent scholars, and famous older 
poets on pilgrimage, beside plain, inarticulate men and women who 
found that she reminded them strangely of their own mother. She 
who could be touched by pathos three centuries old must needs feel 
as her own the sorrows of all these. To heal, to comfort, to send 
forth with new strength and enlarged aspiration was the lot which 
her very power of poetic understanding had created. 

We had known by a hundred little incidents her feeling toward 
the helpless and impotent. We had seen her tenderness toward 
animals and had heard her tell, with her little twist of whimsicality, 
her hope that sometime a star might be devised where living crea- 
tures need not prey on one another. We had felt her passion for jus- 
tice, first as a requisite of scholarship, as when she bade, “‘Look for 
what will disprove your first impression,” and finally as a requisite 
of everyday dealing. But the very combination of poet, scholar, and 
tender friend, which made her great distinction as a teacher, enor 
mously increased her burden. 

When the Muses finally left, there followed a summer which did 
not quite refresh. But even then, with the beginning of another 
college year, which included a new seminar group and new phases 
of the endlessly absorbing Elizabethans, Miss Bates’s irrepressible 
zest for teaching returned to fuse and infuse her classes. 

Three of last year’s seminar, including the writer, had returned 
for individual work, and—incredible pleasure!—Mr. Bradford, 
Gamaliel Bradford himself, began to visit seminar, a thoroughly 
charming Zeus to take the place of the scattered Muses. There was 
never more astonishing tribute to a teacher’s power than the fact 
that this brilliant man, now widely recognized as our outstanding 
American biographer, had visited Miss Bates’s seminars for over 
thirty years when time and his carefully guarded physical strength 
permitted. 

Mr. Bradford was steadfast in consistent, if mischievously ex- 
pressed, admiration of John Fletcher, even to the occasional amus- 
ing derogation of the less inspired passages of Shakespeare himself, 
while for Miss Bates, as for Matthew Arnold, Shakespeare soared 
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alone “outtopping knowledge.” Not even coffee and cake could 
rival the occasions when the two battled wits. 

But always Miss Bates was larger than books and bookishness. 
Indeed, her very delight in human above arid intellectual values 
was, beyond doubt, the secret of her ever fresh and original power 
with books, so that in her hands, imaginative works, however old, 
were as full of new feeling as New England springtime of swelling 
buds. Thus she could not help drawing the most evident pleasure 
from the merry youthfulness of these the youngest of her last 
students, the verve of their clothes, their indulgence even in customs 
upon which proper elders in authority must frown. 

“Do you smoke, Janet?” asked Miss Bates of our youngest and 
prettiest across our roomful in an informal moment before class. 

“Yes, Miss Bates,” replied Janet, with brave candor. 

“Do you enjoy it, Janet?” 

“Very much, Miss Bates.” 

“And you find that it does you no harm?” 

“Not more than coffee!” 

Laughter, as ever, was a frequent companion of that year, so 
ready and spontaneous that one pushed aside the heart-pausing 
memory of her own lines, 

Then, Laughter, in my lonely heart still tarry, 
A sweet and bitter fool, and gently break 
Your quips and whimsies on this brooding grief. 


And the final afternoon, the close of a career of forty-five years of 
teaching, whose influence had reached the world around, was the 
gayest; but by now no one was deceived, even though Mr. Bradford 
summed the work of the year in a delightful sonnet with a smile 
at the end. 


ENGLISH DRAMA SEMINAR 1924-1925 
A many colored winter, full of things, 
Things tragic, things poetic, things dramatic: 
A touch of melody which soars ecstatic, 
Transfiguring the wide world while it sings, 
A touch of medicine which bites and stings, 
A shower of questions, more or less Socratic, 
And always drama, English, Spanish, Attic, 
Have made the hours float by on silver wings. 
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But what has winged them most is her quick wit 
And gracious wisdom governing our course, 
Till wayward, petulant fancy ceased to flit 
And carping question lost its cunning force 
Only sometimes I wish that she would stretch her 
Large charity to cover poor John Fletcher. 

Miss Bates had tried to make herself believe that she was looking 
forward to release from college teaching. There were books still 
to write; but the time that remained was too brief, too broken with 
that pain at the heart which is of soul as well as body. 


< y 
on i 


she had asked no lonely search of her students. All their recollec- 
tions of study would be forever mingled with innumerable precious 
personal memories. Yet none knew better than she the great quest 
of Truth for Truth’s sake, which she exacted of herself, and in 
which her achievement was so marked that her word opened like 
magic to her students many an austere door overseas. 


ri 


Greater advantage of a sort unquestionably would have been 
hers had she pursued her own creative work exclusively during her 
later years. In humility she chose to extend knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the great spirits of the past. No one could have taught 
more unselfishly, so strongly did she impart the sense of privilege 
thus to be furthering the unity of all truth and beauty. As far 
from her nature as the east is from the west was anything like the 
professional arrogance all too common among scholars of a certain 
type. The purest scholarship is a selfish urge. 

But triumph with human hearts needs more even than selfless- 
ness. That which made Katharine Lee Bates’s power is that the 
world hungers eternally for beauty, even for beauty of the spirit; 
and Katharine Lee Bates gave beauty every day of her life. And 
her reward was love. Love such as no clever cynic or cutting satirist 
may dare so much as hope to win. I have in mind one Christmas 
Eve, a night of still, clear winter, when the brown house at 70 Curve 

treet, Wellesley, was electrical to the point of tingling palpability 
with the affection which poured into it from every corner of the 
globe. 
One remembers the great fortunes and spectacular careers that 
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have been built in America. Yet no material fortune seems so great 
as this, to have given beauty and kindness without stint and to be 
repaid with love. Well for our country that the treasure of it shall 
continue to enrich 


From sea to shining sea! 


CHOIRS THAT SPEAK 
VIRGINIA SANDERSON 

The idea of group interpretation of poetry, as evidenced by the 
work of the verse-speaking choirs with which I am familiar, has 
little in common with the old-fashioned group recitation. In the 
hands of a wise teacher the interpretation of a choir will never be- 
come mechanical or monotonous; nor will expression ever be sac- 
rificed to rhythm. And membership in a speaking choir brings un- 
limited opportunities for individual improvement of speech. 

Perhaps the most practical way of explaining what I believe to be 
the values and potentialities of such an organized group is to de- 
scribe the methods I have used at San Jose State College, in Cali- 
fornia, with a choir of college students, and in New York City, at 
Riverside Church, with junior high school pupils, and with a private 
volunteer group of children. I have also worked with adults; and 


, 
f 


the interesting thing is that no matter what the age, each individual 
is enthusiastic about the idea. It has a fascination all its own. 
Naturally the method varies somewhat in dealing with children 
and in dealing with grown-ups; but it is a difference of degree, not 
of kind. Adults grasp more quickly the idea back of the choir work; 
they are more interested in technicalities and more able to work with 
vocal harmonies. Junior high school pupils are, as a rule, more im- 
aginative and quicker with suggestions for interpretation and bodily 
movement, though their suggestions are often not practical. But 
neither adults nor junior high school pupils appreciate seeing a poem 
" An address given at Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, at The Eastern 


Public Speaking Conference, April 10, 1931 
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grow into life as do the nine- and ten-year-olds, or even the kinder- 
garteners, simple as their little choirs must be. 

The aim remains the same for all ages. As a choir, we wish to 
broaden and deepen our appreciation of poetry, enjoy it together, 
and share our enjoyment with others. But more than this we wish 
to make our individual voices more effective instruments of expres- 
sion, flexible but controlled. We want to be able to use bodily ex- 
pression along with vocal expression when the poem to be inter- 
preted offers opportunity for this co-ordination. We wish to speak 
distinctly so that people will hear all we say. And especially do we 
want our interpretations to be the result of everyone’s contribution, 
not the interpretation of some one member, which we accept as 
‘‘best” and then proceed to imitate. 

I should like to emphasize that last statement, for the idea of 
group re-creation lies at the heart of the method I have found most 
successful. Why not have individual members interpret the poem, 
choose the best, and then let the group improve on this “‘best’’ in- 
terpretation? Why insist that the interpretation shall grow out of 
the contributions of the entire choir, with no one individual stand- 
ing out as chief contributor and with no one interpretation accepted 
as a model? I have found, in working with various groups, that in 
each I will have poised imaginative members and timid self-con- 
scious souls. To require or even suggest that individuals interpret a 
poem for the rest strikes fear into the hearts of the timid ones. In 
one choir I lost three who were most sensitive and who might have 
become very valuable members, because individual interpretation 
was suggested first. More harmful than the loss of members is the 
sense of failure and inferiority which is often aroused when a weak 
member of the group hears his own inadequate faltering attempt 
and envies his confident neighbor her ready, fluent rendition. If 
anything more were needed to convince me that this method is not 
wise, it would be found in the results which follow the acceptance of 
a “best” interpretation as a model for the group. True, the model is 
developed, improved, even changed to a degree; but I have never 
seen a result that was more than a “glorified” individual interpre- 
tation. 

But the interpretation as worked out by the group is beyond the 
power of any one individual to recreate, and even beyond the power 
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of the group if it has a preconceived idea of how the poem might 
be said by an individual. It is amazing to see a poem grow into 
life when the whole choir re-creates it. Freed from the fear of be- 
ing ‘“‘called on,” the timid members discuss line-meanings, argue 
whether this idea is better said by one person or by all; while the 
self-confident transfer their attention from themselves as leaders 
of the choir to a consideration of how the whole choir can best in- 
terpret the poem. When it is at last ready, it is nobody’s contribu- 
tion and everybody’s contribution. 

Here is the way we set about it. 

A group of twelve, let us say, wishes to form a speaking choir. For 
purposes of convenience they are arranged in three divisions: those 
whose median pitch is low, those with so-called “middle” voices, 
and those with a comparatively high median pitch. In case the 
voices are all much alike, the director puts into the “low” and “high” 
divisions those whose range of tone is wide enough to enable them to 
use the upper or lower tones without strain. This threefold division 
is, after all, only for a beginning, since, as the group works together, 
each is encouraged to develop sufficient range so that he may speak 
in any of the divisions. Seldom can a “high” voice speak with the 
“low” group, but enough range can be developed so that it may be- 
come a member of the “middle” division. It must be understood, 
too, that voices vary within the three divisions. Not all the voices in 
the “high” group are alike in pitch. There may be a difference of 
two or three notes among individuals in the same group. For exam- 
ple, girls with contralto voices and boys with bass voices are both in 
the “low” division. The girls’ voices serve as harmonics of the bass 
fundamental. I have heard four individuals with “low” voices, each 
with a different pitch and using different inflections and emphases, 
give an impression of unity and richness when speaking together 
that I can only compare to chord combinations on an organ. 

The choir of twelve, then, is divided into these three groups, and 
each member is given a copy of the poem chosen. No poems are as- 
signed for home study. They are not “lessons” to be learned. Mem- 
orization, too, is no ““bugbear,” for the poems are memorized, with 
no realization of the process, as the group works. 

Now the selection of poems is very important. It is, of course, 
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vital that the poem chosen appeal to the group, but it should also be 
the kind of poem which can be easily divided among the members, 
allowing each member, or division of the choir, a chance to do some 
individual or divisional speaking. I do not begin with unison work, 
for the simple reason that I wish to establish in each individual the 
sense of being an individual in a group. I want the members to 
grow accustomed to one another’s voices, and to hearing different 
line interpretations. This preliminary “‘line-a-child” method is ¢ 

pecially needed with younger groups. The older choirs can often 
start with concert recital, for they grasp quickly the idea that they 
must not imitate their neighbors, nor take over one another’s in- 
flections and emphases, even though they subordinate their own in 


terpretations. With children, then, and with many adult groups, if 
is well to start with a poem which will give each member a line of his 
own. If the poem has a refrain, or a line or two which can be said by 


the whole choir, so much the better. In any event, poetry with com 
pelling rhythm, vivid words, entertaining narrative, and contrasting 


moods is most effective. Poems also which offer opportuni 


voice and body co-ordination stimulate the imagination and off 
fine chances for group discussion and creation. 

“The House That Jack Built” works up effectively, and gives to 
group that feeling of success which is an important element in spu: 
ring it on to greater efforts. The song from Love’s Labor Lo 
‘When icicles hang by the wall,” can be used with pantomime and 


gives each child not only his own line but a chance to join in th 
line, “While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” A. A. Milne’s “The 
King’s Breakfast,” Henry Newbolt’s “Play the Game,” Mary Au 
tin’s ‘“Rathers,” and Koko’s Song from The Mikado (excellent fe 
enunciation ) are all particularly adaptable for this beginning wo 
and of course there are scores of others. 

Once the members of the choir have caught the idea of adjusting 
to group tempo and pause, and are familiar with one another’s 
voices, group interpretation is begun. All the poems which are ap- 
propriate for speaking choir work can be used now, and that means 
all poetry except the delicate lyrics, verse which is too evidently the 
expression of a single individual, and poetry which is long, involved, 
and philosophical. The choirs with which I have worked have found 
the following poems particularly good: Carl Sandburg’s “Jazz Fan 
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tasia”’; Kipling’s ““Camel’s Hump”; J. Saxe’s ““The Blind Men and 
the Elephant”; Hilaire Belloc’s “Jim”; H. Newbolt’s “Drake’s 
Drums”; John Burton’s “New York”; Dr. Burnett’s ““Ragged 
Piper’; T. Hood’s “Song of the Shirt”; E. Piper’s “Bindlestiff” ; 
J. E. Fletcher’s ‘““The Golden Journey to Samarkand”; and Vachel 
Lindsay’s ““The Congo” and “Simon Legree.”’ 

When I speak of “‘group interpretation” of poetry, however, I do 
not necessarily mean that the whole poem is given by the whole 
group. Perhaps the group begins the poem; then one or two indi- 
viduals may say a line; it may be that this section is given by the 
‘‘high” voices, and that by the “‘low”’; at other times the “‘high” and 
“low,” or “high” and “middle,” may speak together. 

[t is only with a choir which has been working together for some 
time that director can hope to secure variety when the whole group 
says the whole poem. Divisional difference in pitch and intensity 
play a great part here. Distinct changes of pitch are necessary, and 
the use of individual variation in inflection and emphasis is stressed. 
Imagine, if you can, the choir of twelve speaking together the 
fwenty-third Psalm. Each member is expressing his own sincere 
thought and emotion, though he speaks with the tempo of the group 
and though all pause at the same time. You will hear, if you listen, 
the strong conviction of Jim, the quiet certainty of Frances, the 
impulsive assurance of Dick, the wondering awe of Margaret. Yet, 
if you listen to the group as a whole, you will hear one mighty inter- 
pretation. Now, when in addition to this you have the middle and 
low voices subdued on certain lines, while the high voices ring clear, 
the high and middle hushed as the low voices increase in volume and 
intensity, and then the joyous belief in the Lord swept into full vocal 
expression on the last line of the Psalm—when, I say, you listen to 
that group and see before you those twelve students, eyes alight, 
looking beyond the confines of the room, heads high, bodies lifted as 
though they were not of the earth, then you share in a real spiritual 
experience and one that is unforgettable. 

But perhaps you ask, how do you know who shall say the lines? 
When shall the low voices be subdued, and when shall the high 
voices ring out clear? When should individuals speak, and when the 
group? 

If possible, we let the author decide for us. He will determine the 
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mood and meaning of the poem, and these will suggest much. Per- 
haps, too, in his lines we find words such as “deep,” “slow,” “ghost- 
ly,” “shrill,” “far away,” “boom”—words which by their sound in- 
dicate the way in which they may be uttered. But the author will not 
tell us exactly how the poem should be said, and that is why a choir 
has the very real joy of sharing in creation, and why all choirs and 
all interpretations will vary. 

If you could see a choir at work, you would understand at once 
the fascination of bringing a poem to life. The group reads it aloud 
together or silently, as the case may be. The rhythm is compelling. 

“Can’t we work out some pantomimic action along with the in- 
terpretation?” 

“Yes, let’s; we can begin with Mr. Lindsay’s’ suggestion of using 
low voices.” 

“But let the middle voices take the lines beginning, ‘Beat an 
empty barrel with the handle of a broom.’ An empty barrel would 
have a higher sound if beaten.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. The low voices would make it sound more 
hollow.” 

“Why wouldn’t the high voices be able to give a flatter effect?” 

“We'll try them all,” declares the director, and the group experi- 
ments with the different suggestions. It discusses words, ideas, 
pauses, tempo. It disputes points, rejects this plan, thrills to that 
effective result. At times the director has to decide contested points. 
At times various members join the director out in front and listen to 
the result of their suggestions. 

Standing there in front of the group, far enough away to be able 
to listen as the audience will listen, the director acts as the leader of 
a speaking orchestra. Sometimes he shakes his head at Jim whose 
voice sounds too distinctly above the others; he motions to Marian 
to speak more clearly; he gestures to the group to “pick up” the 
tempo. He stops the interpretation for a moment to explain why 
there must not be so decided a change in pitch and emphasis at a 
certain place in the poem. 

His responsibilities are very real. He must listen to individuals 
as well as to the group, in order to guard against voice strain and see 
to it that no member takes a pitch too different from his normal 


Vachel Lindsay, “‘The Congo.” 
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pitch in an endeavor to acquire voice flexibility too quickly. He 
must prevent members from imitating one another. He cannot allow 
tempo to drop without reason; nor must the interpretation become 
“sing-song.”’ Timid, awkward members must be encouraged; the 
“too-talkative’”’ must learn the art of listening to the suggestions of 
others. Enunciation must be distinct. He must not be dogmatic; 
his suggestions are not necessarily the best. He must be imaginative 
and tactful. 

One must of course see, direct, or be a member of a choir before 
he can really appreciate its possibilities. For that reason mere talk 
is unsatisfactory. Genuine belief in the speaking choir as a valuable 
instrument for speech education and as an important means of 
bringing poetry back into group life comes through actual observa- 
tion or participation. This article can do no more than give a picture 
of choirs that speak. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ERRORS OF 
CHICAGO CHILDREN 
CARROLL EDGAR BROWN 


Textbook drills must necessarily be a blunderbuss attempt to 
cover most of the mistakes of the English speaking world in order 
that the field over which the language book can be sold may be 
broadened. It is important for the teacher to know the mistakes his 
students make in order to teach what they need, and if the students 
find that they are getting what they need enthusiasm can be devel- 
oped that will materially improve writing and lessen the teacher’s 
burden. 

Foreign language errors are the chief difficulty of city children, 
and they are very conscious of their need; but in more than thirty 
texts only one short drill bearing directly on the subject was found. 
In time we shall have adequate data to improve our teaching of city 
children. This six-year study probably should be dedicated to a 
large class of two-year technical course boys who did the most to 
help gather the material. They were low I.Q., street-playing live 
wires whose names read like the list of European delegates to the 
League of Nations. They were quite sensitive about foreign lan- 
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guage mistakes because they knew their parents’ lack of ability to 
speak English properly was one of the major causes of their low in- 
comes. They agreed that one of the reasons such opprobrious names 
as Wop, Honyock, and Greaser were applied to their peoples was 
that others outside their racial groups found their peculiar language 
expressions so difficult to understand, and that it irritated them. 
The class enthusiastically undertook to teach each other about for- 


eign language errors. Thus, ———-ski might come into class eager to 
report, ‘“———berg talked Yiddish in algebra this morning. He said, 


‘Give it to me, the chalk.’ ” 
berg flushed, “Well, how would you say it, you Pollock?” 





“T speak English, you dirty — ” and it was time to divert 
them to the mistakes of others, with this sentence unfinished. 

Mistakes of various racial groups have been classified as well as 
possible. The greatest difficulties for children who live in foreign 
language homes are our verb tense forms and the prepositions. 


CHINESE 

It is probably more difficult for the slow, sociable Chinese to learn 
how to write acceptable English than for any other race. There 
seems to be no inflexion of Chinese verbs. /s or be would be present, 
past, future, and the other tense forms, regardless of the person and 
number of the subject. Any child who can talk volubly in Chinese 
will find the use of any tense but the present very difficult. Articles 
are not the same in English and Chinese. They are impressed with 
the number of articles we use and may put the or an even before 
verbs to be sure to have enough. Similarly, after they learn that we 
use so many verbs in the past tense, they may add ed to any word, 
even nouns! Here are some typical errors common in most Chinese 
students’ papers: 

1. He see the game. 

2. He want (went) to town. 
. He when (went) to town. 
We go to show, yesterday. 
Two day ago. 


wm &» Ww 


JEWISH 
Of all races, the children who speak Jewish or hear it much make 
the greatest number of mistakes. Store-keeping probably explains 
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why they talk so much and with such self-confidence. Their stores 
are meeting places for all nations, and people who are painfully try- 
ing to translate what they have to say into understandable English 
are likely to make mistakes. Part of these errors are from student 


papers and part from students’ observation: 


z. 


bt 


How you was? (How are you?) How you is? How makes you? 


. Can’t you can do that? 
. What you can do? 


You shouldn’t not do that 


. Didn’t I told you dat? 


Give a look at him. For why you hit him? 


. Why you fall down so soon? 


Give it to me, the pencil. 

We go aways. Us is going away. 

I come to return the money I lent from you 

He’ll not come anymore here. 

Come up stairs, Miriam; it’s after late. 

He take piano lessons from three years 

He got a wound from some Indians. 

Will you goes with me? . 
I will gif to you right back 


Like all other races, they make more tense mistakes than this list- 


ing shows. 


BOHEMIAN 


Besides tense, the quiet, industrious Bohemian finds that his 


literal translations of his idiomatic language are embarrassingly 


comic, and that his new language needs far more prepositions than 


the old one. 


Es 


A 


Nun 


oo = 


. We remind you fo the fact. 


Make the light. (Turn on the electric light.) 
I do not know you very long. 


. He was not dead (had not been dead) an hour. 


I gets off the street car and saw my friend. 


. They were harvesting so they cam have food for the winter. 


Danny get the ball and made a touchdown. 
She graduated school. (Preposition omitted.) 


. He wanted to go with. 

. He made off (pretended) he had a suspicion on Jim. 

. Until today he did not see (had not seen) his mother for years 
. They were in readiness of catching the crooks. 

. We sold our canoes for horses. 


It amounted much. (To omitted.) 
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POLISH 


The temperamental, hard-working Polish have trouble, too, with 
verb tenses and prepositions. Notably, they substitute by for to: 


z. 


* 


mn 


We went to Wisconsin by (to) my aunt’s 

We were invited over his house. (To omitted.) 

I go to show, yesterday. (Tense wrong, article omitted like Chinese. ) 
What’s the matter for you, Joe? You all-i-time poosh heem oop 

He told everything what happen (ed missing). 


. Take in mind (remember) what they did 


Close up (hang up) the telephone receiver. 
He was employed ¢o a good boss. (Russians may say this, too.) 


. He never come. 


GERMAN 


The thoroughly capable German has trouble with the order of 


words in the sentence and with pronunciation of some letters: 


. What for you let the dog down the alley run? 


Tie that dog loose. 

Throw me down from the porch my hat. 
She fell the stairs down 

How iss it py you? (How are you?) 
She first come home at ten o’clock. 


. Chess ( for yes ), yah { for you), Chac k (ior Ja k a Vac ob (for J icob ) 


(for that), ze (for the). 


IRISH 


The grinning, fighting, likable Irish have usually been here so 


long that it is hard to find characteristic mistakes. 


- 


4 


I’m after finishing this job. (I’m going to finish it.) 
Tay for tea, and often omit the H sounds as the English do 


RUSSIAN 


The steady persistence of the Russians makes them do fine work: 


o>) to 


wn 


His hand was full of blood. (Was covered with it.) 
It’s not right, what you do like that. 


. His friend was accused from murder. 
. You no go out today. You stay home 


The girl came by (with) him. 


. You laugh like you no see that before. 
. He asked her how he can get out. 
. Open or shut off the electric. (Turn on or turn off the lights. ) 


Is it (it is) a very hard rain. 
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10. You come early home today. 


I 


1. You to the store and buy some for me cigarettes. 


LITHUANIAN 


The capable, strong-willed Lithuanians have unusual difficulty in 
learning to use the future and past perfect tenses. Auxiliary verbs 
seem hard to learn. They spell words as they sound. Usually the 
subject is followed immediately by a pronoun: 


>) 


n +> 


_ 


Mary, she say ... . (said). 
Go to house. Go store. 


Come by (to) me here 


. I write paper per (for) you. 


. Go to store meat get some and. 


Go (come) oop stairs to me. 


He overran (outran) the rest. 


ITALIAN 


The soft-spoken, energetic, and more or less hard-boiled Italian 


has 


about the same mistakes: 


. He make arrangements of how to get out. 


2. The best character that I liked was 


The pair what you had 
We go over John’s house. 
No gotta da monee. . . 


. You look-a like-a dead. 
. No monkey round keed. 


Mexicans and Greeks use the present tense, as do nearly all other 


races. 

Negroes should be included. Any band teacher will affirm that 
the shape of the lip modifies the sound produced. The omission of 
endings and harder sounds is partly chargeable to the low altitude 
that reduced the volume and force of the air current passing through 


the 


vocal chords. Complete enunciation found in the high altitude 


states of the West seems unnatural. It requires less effort to say, 
“Fo’d,” than “Ford.” ‘Evah” is easier than “ever.” ‘““Georgia”’ re- 
quires more forceful enunciation than “‘“Gawgia.”’ Pupils must make 


more effort to reduce their mistakes. The last of the examples are 


idiomatic. 


I 
2. He go to see her. 


If she don’ like it, she know whut she c’n do. 
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He mad on me 
Eddie like’ to swim. 
He sents her a loaf of bread. 


wn» Ww 


> 


I been knowin’ him fo’ yeahs 

He carry (took) his sweetheart to chu’ch. 
8. They wus seated to the table. 
g. Us is goin’. 

10. When a person comes a? your house. 

In our mixed city classes there are few mistakes common to the 
whole group, and after some drill on these, especially verb tenses 
and prepositions, students may help each other when compositions 
are written under the laboratory method during class time. Each 
student becomes so sensitive about making mistakes that others do 
not make that improvement comes naturally and promptly, espe- 
cially if sufficient publicity is given to the errors. There is so much 
privacy about teacher markings that are not followed up, that it can 
never be as effective as a corridor call, ‘“‘Jimmie’s a Bohunk. Jim- 
mie’s a dumb Bohunk. He said, ‘ ie 


ON CARRYING WATER IN SIEVES 
MARY F. ANDERSON 


The fact that the English teacher’s first duty is to help her pupils 
to see has become almost a commonplace, but its importance re- 
mains enormous. Lucid expression follows clear thought; clear 
thought is based on knowledge; knowledge comes with alert and 
accurate observation. The person who would express his thoughts 
must have thoughts to express—our ears, no doubt, often maintain- 
ing the contrary; and ideas develop with impressions. The teacher 
of expression must consequently be a teacher of impression. 

The second duty of the English teacher is obviously to help her 
pupils identify and define as honestly and accurately as possible 
the impressions he has acquired. The immediate necessity in this 
operation is to help the student to accomplish the Herculean but 
all-essential feat of isolating an idea, of following directly a simple 
line of thought. 

To the two ends then that John may be helped to observe intently 
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and that his thoughts may be developed without confusion, concen- 
tration on tangible minutiae will often prove helpful. Topics for 
thought and expression may sometimes be limited almost ad ab- 
surdum., It is true that in John’s life the time is usually at hand “‘to 
talk of many things.” Perhaps restricting the field of composition 
drastically does not appear to accord with the principles of the real- 
life-situationists, but in the conversation of real life too many Johns 
find themselves unable to cope with “ships and shoes and sealing 
wax, and cabbages and kings” simply because they have never 
learned to talk of cabbages. An occasional day of cabbages—of even 
artificial schoolroom ones—might have proved helpful. 

With the idea of providing material for such definite concentra- 
tion of interest a twelfth-grade English lesson was planned for the 
first week in April. The maudlin effusions of early spring had not 
yet shown their heads; so—since figures can be mixed—we at- 
tempted to seize the bull by the horns and direct his cavortings, to 
some little extent. 

The focus of attention finally chosen was a bunch of almost 
lifeless brown twigs. These were passed around the class—one to 
every five or six pupils—and with very little introduction they pled 
their own cause. The suggestions from the teacher were few, in- 
formal, and varied for the different groups to whom they were pre- 
sented: “Have you ever really looked at a brown twig before the 
green leaves began to show on it?” ‘Did you ever mark a certain 
twig of a tree with a piece of string and then watch it carefully 
every day from the end of winter until the leaves were fully 
grown? There is a really exciting story in this twig that any first- 
rate newspaper reporter could find.” ‘Pretend you are a criminal 
lawyer and want to study the stick in your hands so closely that 
you could positively identify it in a murder trial. Could you swear 
in court that you had been holding a lilac and not a rose twig?” 

Little groups gathered quickly about each pupil who had a 
twig, and sounds of surprise and pleasure were soon audible. The 
search for identifying characteristics in the twig proved as engross- 
ing as hunting the fifteen faces hidden in the curls of the blond 
beauty of the Sunday Supplement puzzle section. 

For the prosaic and the fanciful of us alike the lilac or rose that 
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we might have had a few weeks later would have been of little use 
as a “model” from which to write. Not only was the beauty of the 
full-grown flowers so familiar to us that only a very few would be 
able to look on it with fresh eyes, but the wealth of ideas suggested 
by these flowers would be confusing. Moreover there was always 
the possible danger to honest self-expression of the interference of 
retained literary allusions to flowers. With a bare twig the chances 
were good that we could start with our own impressions and that 
these impressions would be sufficiently simple as well as interesting 
and fresh to inspire expression. 

The observable physical properties of the twig were at first 
glance distinctly limited in number. Moreover these properties 
came as near to being the only facts suggested by observation as 
could possibly have been the case. Very few of the pupils had 
enough knowledge of botany to be distracted by the illustrations of 
scientific principles that they found; none were tempted to apply 
poetic phrases that they had picked up from reading or conversa- 
tion. We were about as near as we could get to a state in which the 
pupil’s ideas were distinct and unified, and, if they were to be ex- 
pressed at all, had to be expressed in his own way. 

It took very little time to prove that the material was capable 
of arousing real interest. The knowledge gained by study of the 
twigs was mostly new and interesting. The fact that it revealed 
itself only after a search added immeasurably to the pleasure of 
discovery; this fact moreover provided excellent training in ob- 
servation—in the acquiring of impressions. Even the most obtuse 
of us found enough surprises to keep us interested and stimulated. 
The brilliant green bud found when its waxy sheath was peeled 
off was invariably a source of excitement. When details were few 
and not apparent at first glance, subtleties took on new interest. 
Appreciation of increasingly finer shades of difference and likeness 
was encouraged. If, as has been said, education is the process of 
learning to appreciate the unity in variety and the variety in unity, 
we were finding excellent educative exercise in our composition 
lesson. Shades of green or brown became important in the ab- 
sence of other colors of the spectrum; the brilliant yellow green 
of the young bud was contrasted with the dull blueness of the spruce 
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tree just beyond the window. Textures also became significant. 
The crisp juiciness of the bud was contrasted with the tough dry- 
ness of the twig stalk. The fact that buds grew opposite one another 
on the stem instead of alternating became a matter of importance. 
There was interesting shape and substance to every observable de- 
tail. Even the delicate, suggestive odor of the new twig was detected. 

One was seduced into thinking of Aaron’s rod. Bare twigs blos- 
somed for the pupils whose minds were alert and imaginations 
active. Perhaps any child of Israel with Aaron’s power of thought 
and observation could have found that miracles had also happened 
to his rod. 

But Aaron’s commanding position among the Hebrews was due, 
not only to his ability to see, but to his ability to make others see 
what he had seen. The matter of finding words to express the new 
shades of difference that had been discovered in our classroom sent 
many of us to the ever convenient thesaurus. Words suggestive of 
impressions gained through all five senses were called into play. 
Power of expression grew, as it always must, with stock of ideas. 

There was no need for consideration of a motive to be provided 
for composition work. The incessant chatter throughout the room 
was as healthful verbal exercise as could have been provided. Each 
group was finally to make an oral report, but these were lost sight 
of in the first, and most important, work with the material. A natural 
desire to show off led each pupil to display in his group any new idea 
as soon as he could find words for it. There was a constant give and 
take of ideas, with corrections, improvements, and various discus- 
sion of most of them. There was the real-life situation of a man 
with an idea to sell, a bit of knowledge to display. 

Attention to seemingly colorless and arid material was intended 
in no way as a curb on imaginative fancies. On the contrary the 
simplifying process proved, as had been hoped, a means of clearing 
the way for expression that had been inhibited by too great con- 
fusion of fancy. Life took on meaning for Browning’s Saul only 
when the poet sang to him of a God who “was seen God”’ in the 
stone, and the clod. One twelve-year-old was in a fair way to find 
at least a starting-point for amusing fancies in his close attention to 
the inconspicuous details of everyday life: 
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Where do fairy knights get their spearheads? Methinks old Mother Nature 
but touches the bare, forbidding twigs of lilac bushes with her magic wand of 
spring rain and sunshine, and presto! from those small brown knobs appear, set 
in mottled, fantastic jardinieres of tulip shape, clusters of dainty, silken spear- 
heads arranged like miniature pineapples. 

Yea, the points are rusty, yet I trust that ere the fairy jousts of midsummer 
are over the rust will have disappeared. 

Throughout the classes in which this lesson was used there was 
found, particularly among the less articulate pupils, a definite in- 
crease in interest, self-confidence, and consequent ability in the 
expression of thoughts. The written results of the lesson almost 
universally possessed the qualities of accuracy, sincerity, and sim- 
plicity. Through the rest of the term there was much evidence that 
eyes had become keener and expression more orderly and direct. 
Impressions of individual dogs, houses, automobiles, people, of 
many familiar objects of everyday acquaintance, became distinctive 
and articulate. Interest in the new game of snaring impressions in- 
spired many voluntary contributions in the course of the next few 
weeks, 

The conclusion seemed justified by the results of this one assign- 
ment that concrete theme topics, very definitely limited in scope, 
will accomplish much in the work of helping pupils to recognize and 
isolate their ideas. No Vestal ever proved more than her ingenuity 
at deceit by carrying water in asieve. Pupils, even the most honestly 
intentioned of them, are likely to prove the same thing—or perhaps 
the protection of a special Providence—by the expression of ideas 
that they have conveyed in leaky vessels. A dipper—even a very lit- 
tle dipper—will always hold more water than will a sieve 
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VERSIFICATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
JAMES F. FULLINGTON 


For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools 
—BUTLER. 

Does the formal study of versification in the high school contrib- 
ute to the appreciation of poetry? There are those who loudly 
assert that it does. There are others who are equally vociferous in 
their denials and who further contend that such instruction is more 
likely to cause harm than good. But neither side, so far as I know, 
has paused to ask what versification really is, what it is intended to 
do, and hence what its claims for retention in the course of study 
may legitimately be. Consequently, I feel warranted in reopening 
the subject in these pages. 

Versification is a system of nomenclature and analysis of verse 
phenomena which, as formally presented in high school, comprises 
three phases: 1. scansion, 2. identification and description of verse 
and stanza forms, and 3. identification of a few of the simplest 
sources of tone color, such as onomatopoeia, alliteration, assonance, 
and rhyme.’ 

Now we are to observe three facts about this system: first, it 
provides us merely with a nomenclature and description of physical 
phenomena; second, it does not concern itself with the psycholog- 
ical (poetic) effects of these phenomena; and third, it does not at- 
tempt to evaluate these phenomena. 

For example, suppose that we have asked our class to analyse 
the verse in the following stanza of “Jabberwocky”’; 

"Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Our well-instructed boys and girls point out that here are specific 
examples of alliteration, assonance, and onomatopoeia; that the 


* The study of figures of speech is sometimes included. I shall omit this from con- 
sideration as having no bearing on the argument. 
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stanza is a quatrain of three iambic tetrameters and one iambic trim- 
eter (they of course scan the verses); and that the rhyme scheme 
is a bab. But after all this labor, what have they done? They 
have provided certain tonal phenomena with names; and they have 
analyzed and made graphic certain rhythmic phenomena, for the 
elements and combinations of which they have likewise provided 
names. Can such activity help them to determine whether the 
stanza is poetry or doggerel? Does it lead them to a perception of 
how the poet, or versifier, utilizes language to gain premeditated 
effects? Can it lead them to an understanding of what the poet 
meant, to a perception of skill in his manner of saying it? They 
find practically the same phenomena as they consider ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci.” Are they to conclude that these two poems are 
equally good—or bad—and that a poet, after all, is but a juggler 
of words, a trickster who mechanically repeats sounds and sing- 
songs? 

Whenever I have made these remarks to teachers, they have 
usually been inclined to agree tentatively, at least in so far as tone 
color and typical verse and stanza forms were concerned. But for 
scansion, No! There seems to be a tendency to regard scansion as 
a mysterious device by means of which we can discover “lost 
chords,” the rhythms which the poet intended and which we do 
not perceive. Yet scansion, it should be observed, is merely an at- 
tempt to indicate graphically the rhythms which we—and not the 
poet—have already given to the verse in our reading. It is for this 
reason that the boy who scans the first line of ‘‘Thanatopsis” thus: 





s ~ s - , - 


To him who in. the love. of Na_ ture holds 
can never be taught, except mechanically, to place the accent of the 
second foot on who until he feels the rhythm of the line as it is 
properly read. But we can’t improve his reading by teaching him 
scansion. His scansion will be acceptable only after his reading has 
become so. 

It seems that not only do few people recognize scansion as mere- 
ly a tentative description but even fewer are aware that the sys- 
tem of notation which we commonly use cannot, except in very 
simple situations, indicate what actually takes place in a given 
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verse. In spite of what is indicated by our conventional notation, 
accented syllables do not have equal degrees of stress, foot divi- 
sions are not sharply marked, seemingly distinct syllables are often 
not separated, the effect of an inverted disyllabic foot is really tri- 
syllabic, at so-called rests there is frequently no pause—to mention 
only a few confusing situations. The school boy, trying honestly 
to show what he hears, may scan the following lines thus: 


- 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods | may be 


For my uncon querable soul. 


But in spite of the logic of his notation—for he has described the 
rhythm he felt—the teacher says he is wrong. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that in our high schools, and 
in most of our colleges, we use the most antiquated and inadequate 
system of scansion in existence, namely that derived from classical 
quantitative prosody, which has no relation—or very little—to 
English prosody. This condition is further aggravated by the fact 
that although our high-school texts, and texts on the teaching of 
English, usually list the six most useful classic feet—the iamb, 
trochee, anapest, dactyl, spondee, and pyrrhic—they frequently 
omit the last two from practical consideration “‘because they need- 
lessly complicate matters.” But with only the first four types we 
cannot indicate even very simple rhythmic phenomena; and with 





all six we cannot indicate a great many rhythms. In practice, of 
course, there seems to be little desire to do so. The teacher and his 
textbook are content if the verse can be forced to lie in a Procrus- 
tean bed measured by the four classic feet. One example of such 
distortion must suffice. In “‘Fuzzy Wuzzy” Kipling obviously in- 
tended the rhythm indicated in the following: 


So ‘ere’s to. you | uzz) Wuz zy at your home in the Soudan. 
But in a widely used literature book I find the following scansion: 


So ‘ere’s to you Fuz zy Wuz zy at your home inthe Soudan. 
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Since classic scansion does not admit a four-syllabled foot, we must 
perforce bump over a line that should swing. It is obvious that 
scansion so practiced, far from contributing to poetic appreciation, 
is open to the charge of detracting from it. 

As a result of the inadequacies of the classical system there have 
been recently evolved new theories of English metrics and new 
systems of metrical notation, which, although incorporating nota- 
able improvements, have not as yet filtered into our high-school 
courses.* 

A discussion of these is aside from my present purpose. But it 
may be pertinent at this point to raise two questions—the answers 
to which seem entirely obvious. 1. If classical scansion is at best 
inaccurate and at worst misleading, does a knowledge of it con- 
tribute as much to poetic appreciation as is commonly supposed? 
2. Granting for the moment that scansion should be taught in the 
high school, is the teacher who is unacquainted with modern 
theories and systems competent to teach the subject? 

And now let us turn to our most pertinent question: Does a 
knowledge of versification as taught in the high school contribute 
to the appreciation of poetry as much as is often claimed? 

We have seen that the various phases of versification are merely 
descriptive. For us this fact carries at least three important nega- 
tive implications. 

1. A knowledge of versification does not potnt out technical de- 
vices.—It is frequently assumed that if our pupils know the ele- 
ments of verse technique they will immediately perceive every 
example of technical artistry as it occurs in their reading. But 
except with the special student, the perception of a technical de- 
vice does not usually occur in this way. What actually happens 
when a reader is brought to the point where he begins to notice the 
technique of a passage? He has first been struck by some unusual 
quality: its beauty, effectiveness, harshness. —Then—and only 
then—he pauses to examine the details. His knowledge of tech- 
nique has not caused him to perceive technical details; rather his 
perception of a striking effect has led him to seek causes. I am 

* To the earnest inquirer is recommended C. E. Andrews’ The Reading and Writ 
ing of Verse. Appleton & Co., 1923. 
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always surprised to find how many readers with a knowledge of 
versification have not noticed that Browning’s ‘““My Last Duch- 
is written in decasyllabic couplets and that Amy Lowell’s 
“Patterns” is full of subtle assonances, rhymes, alliterations, and 
metrical regularity—instead of irregularity, as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

2. A knowledge of versification does not aid in evaluating verse 
effects or in determining poetical excellence.—It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that the employment of one or more technical 
devices in a poem does not in itself insure poetic effectiveness. 
, Consequently, we have no ground for asserting that when a reader 
has learned to identify the various devices he has thus provided 
himself with a magic yardstick for evaluating poetry. Recognition, 
analysis, and description are not evaluation. And even though 
one’s perception of the artistic use of materials may increase one’s 
appreciation, a knowledge of versification, as we have seen above, 
cannot of itself make one automatically aware of technical devices 
whenever they occur. On the other hand, analysis and identifica- 
tion, if indiscriminately indulged in, may subvert taste. The 
pupil comes to believe that technical jugglery, adherence to set 
forms, and all the rest are criteria of poetic excellence. This leads 
to one of two unfortunate results: he becomes a literary hypocrite 
or he sets up false standards. I have in mind the high-school grad- 
uates who have told me that Poe’s “The Bells” is a great poem be- 
cause of its wonderful onomatopoeia or that certain sonnets are 
weak because the division between octet and sestet is not sharply 
marked. 

3. A knowledge of versification does not aid in explaining poetic 
effectiveness —Long ago Dr. Johnson declared with a snort that 
there was no such thing as onomatopoeia, that the meaning, not 
the sound of the words conveyed sensory impressions. Whether 
or not the doctor was correct, we ourselves shall have to admit that 
our so-called principles of versification really explain nothing. To 
give a thing a name does not explain it; and yet high-school versi- 
fication is but nomenclature. To break up a unit into its com- 
ponents does not explain its total effect; and yet scansion is but 
analysis. 
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As I have said before, the knowledges and skills included under 
the term versification constitute tools which the student or amateur 
of poetry may employ in order to see how the poet has utilized 
physical materials to achieve poetic (psychological) ends. And I 
think we may safely assert that by means of such study his appre- 
ciation of the poet and his poetry increases. But to be effective, 
his knowledge must be rather extensive and it must be intelligently 
used. An acquaintance with the so-called principles of versification 
that stops on a very elementary level is not worth the effort to 
acquire it; for it is not until we are able to recognize and describe 
verse phenomena with some degree of accuracy, not until we can 
pass beyond the consideration of simple regularity to that of de- 
parture from regularity, not until we can take into account all the 
possible factors in a poetic effect, not until we can distinguish fe- 
licities of expression from mere tricks of the versifier, that our 
knowledge is of much use to us. In short, the study of poetic tech- 
nique is a highly involved one, requiring for its pursuit a fairly 
high level of poetic discrimination and intellectual maturity. Con- 
sequently, for the high-school pupil an adequate formal study of 
the subject is unwise, if not impossible; and an elementary study is 
simply futile. 

But, although I argue against the formal study of verse tech- 
nique in high school, I do not mean to imply that in our reading of 
poetry we need omit all consideration of poetic artistry. On the 
contrary, it is well that our students know that there is such a thing. 
But we do not have to teach them Greek names and Latin systems 
before we can make them aware of the marriage of sound and sense 
in such lines as these: 

O hark, O hear, How thin and clear 
And thinner, clearer, farther going 


The silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match .. . 


Boys and girls without knowledge of tetrameters and anapests and 
feminine endings and caesuras may perceive the appropriate ryth- 
mic qualities of: 
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Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander? 
Whither from this pretty home, the home where mother dwells? 
or 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. . 
or 
Slow, slow, fresh font, keep time with my salt tears; 
Yet slower, yet, O faintly, gentle springs. . 
Such things teacher and class should discuss as they meet them. It 
may even be advisable for the teacher to name the simpler phe- 
nomena as they occur, although he shall recognize that formal, de- 
tailed presentation, followed by mechanical search for illustrations 
and brutal vivisection of poems is not only unnecessary but posi- 
tively mischievous. And in such discussions the teacher shall imbue 
his boys and girls with a proper humility, with the perception that 
poetry, like life, can be described but never quite explained. For he 
knows that all his technical knowledge breaks down before the in- 
evitability of one simple line: 
We are such things as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 





A REMEDIAL PROGRAM IN CORRECT ENGLISH 
LA VAUN SPRIGGS 


By means of supplementary work—with no class drill—I suc- 
ceeded last year in making grammar a study which the pupils lived. 
This method may be used with any year’s course of study. 

In October, after the regular routine of work had been estab- 
lished, I started this supplementary program by giving to my ninth 
and tenth grades (99 and 24 pupils, respectively) Form A of a 
diagnostic test in practical grammar.’ This is supplied in three 
equivalent forms, each consisting of 174 questions. We graded the 
papers in class so that each pupil might see the errors he had made, 
errors in speech that he habitually makes and does not recognize. 

After rechecking the papers myself I posted the: comparative 


* Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Tests in Practical English. 
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results on the bulletin board in the classroom. Besides, I published 
them in alphabetical order in our school paper, which occupies a 
weekly page in our local newspaper, allowing the scores to reach 
many of the parents. In this way the diagnosis helped to create 
interest. To intensify the enthusiasm I told the classes that Form B 
of the test would be given in March. All were eager to work, ex- 
pecting in only a short time to have a perfect record. 

The board of education supplied the tests and 24 copies of the 
grammar’ I had chosen because it is both a study and practice book 
which presents the material in an interesting and understandable 
way. I kept these grammars in my room during the day, making 
them accessible during study periods. Since the pupil was to have no 
class drill and his progress was dependent upon his getting the ex- 
planation from the book, his remedial work was to be written, indi- 
vidual, and thorough. 

The pupils examined their test papers; then I sorted them alpha- 
betically and kept each section separately in my desk. I found that 
none of my pupils understood the fundamentals or at best had only 
a hit-or-miss conception; so I gave the first chapter of the book as 
the first assignment to both grades, explaining that each one might 
work as fast as he could. As soon as one finished this assignment, 
he gave it to me and I filed it with the tests of his section until I had 
time to grade it. I told my classes they might use any part or all of 
the study period on this work (we have one-hour periods: hal! 
supervised study, half recitation). Also they might sign for a 
grammar to take home after school, with the understandi 
no one was to neglect his regular work. 

The papers came in fast. At first I was almost “swamped.” Of 
course, the more I graded the faster I could work. The pupils were 
learning too that the more exercises they did the more errors they 
recognized. As a result they started to correct the most obvious 
ones, happy to be their own critics. During the study periods when 
no one needed help on the regular assignment, I graded as many 
of these papers as I could (some after school) and kept an indi- 
vidual record on each test paper so that I knew exactly what each 
pupil was doing. When some pupils worked fast but not accurately, 


? Correct English Usage. By Evalin Pribble. Lyons and Carnahan 
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| could remind them of their unfinished work and suggest thorough- 
ness instead of speed. Many learned by experience to understand a 
principle well before going to something new, for once a rule is ex- 
plained, it is never dropped but reviewed throughout the book. The 
pupils’ seeing me grading those papers made them eager to know 
how well they had done their work and stimulated their efforts. 
Then my busyness for them was infectious. 

My requirement was perfection. Since at first many did not know 
how to study much of the first work was wrong. If a pupil turned 
in a review exercise with only one sentence wrong, I gave the same 
assignment. If 4 out of 16, for example, were incorrect in an exer- 
cise introducing a new principle, I asked him to repeat the whole 
assignment, not indicating the sentences that were wrong. If fewer, 
I listed them and did not credit the whole exercise until done per- 
fectly. Because I kept the records accurately, the pupils understood 
there was no chance for slipshod work. Perfection began to have a 
meaning. 

The fact that one could ask for ‘“‘my assignment” and was re- 
sponsible for it appealed to many. There were those, though, who 
were discouraged because they were dependent for the first time 
on their own efforts, but they learned by this method that they had 
more contact with me than in the usual routine and that their efforts, 
weak at first, gained recognition. So when one of them finished an 
exercise perfectly, he had a feeling of great accomplishment—as 
indeed he might. 

For others the novelty began to wear off, and it was necessary 
without nagging to stimulate the work. A casual reminder of the 
approaching Form B test, remarking how far along the fastest 
workers were, “‘pepped” many of them. The most effective motiva- 
tion was the perfect grade of the pupil who first finished the book. 

When marking errors in assigned written work I referred to the 
page where the principle was explained in the grammar and used 
the symbols in our regular textbook for violations of rules studied 
there. The quality of the written work showed the most improve- 
ment, since it was more deliberately composed; but the pupils 
themselves enjoyed stressing in oral work the correct forms they 
had learned. The improvement of course varied with the individual 
child, but the most marked changes were in verbs and pronouns. 
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In March I gave Form B. The workmanlike attitude that had 
been developing was evident in the way they examined their papers. 
It differed from that in October when they were interested in grades 

theirs in relation to “what the other fellow got.” Critically they 
compared these with the first tests. All were eager to eliminate 
more errors in the remaining weeks of school. The relative standing 
of March posted beside that of October was a constant reminder of 
inspiration. What I had to do now was to grade the increasing 
number of papers. To keep the ones who had finished the gram- 
mars working to full capacity, to give them a chance to fix the cor- 
rect forms in mind, and, incidentally to help me, I let them grade 
papers whenever they had finished the regular assignment in 
English. 

The last test was to be in May. The pupils were helping them- 
selves to make a higher score by using the correct forms they had 
learned in both oral and written composition. These are the me- 
dians of the year’s work: 


Media Tenth-Grade | ; 
October (Form A) , 113 I 
March (Form B , 129 115 
May (FormC) . 155% 144 

Median gain . 42 points 42 points 


The median of these tenth-grade pupils in May was higher than 
the median normally expected of twelfth-grade pupils in Septem- 
ber. The gain of the ninth grade is considerably more than normal 
gain during the three years from September of the ninth year to 
September of the twelfth year as shown by these medians of the 
diagnostic tests: 

September ninth . 118 


September tenth 


September eleventh 130 
September twelfth , , , , 142 
Median gain for three years . : . 24 points 


The significant thing in these results is the marked gain from March 
to May. This I believe is due to the change in the pupils’ attitude. 
Although speech errors have a tenacious hold, these scores (also 
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the relative improvement in the pupils’ regular work, for which 
I do not have so definite a measure) show that, when the child as 
well as the teacher wishes to eliminate pupil errors, he will master 
the correct form and practice in speech and writing what he has 
learned in class. The new skills need watching to make them per- 
manent, but once the child is his own critic he understands the 
value of self-cultivation and, with a sense of achievement, uses the 
correct forms. 

In both grades we use as the regular textbook Tanner’s Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric. For our literature work we use Literature and 
Life, Books I and II. In the ninth grade we study the first eight 
chapters, which deal with composition building, oral and written. 
We study letter-writing, the paragraph, and the grammatical con- 
struction in a detailed way. In the tenth year we review as the 
opportunity presents the fundamentals of the preceding year. In 
advance we study to improve the pupils’ style by considering the 
sentence rhetorically, detailed punctuation, diction, the correct and 
effective use of words, and vocabulary building. We also consider 
in a more detailed fashion the kinds of composition, spending more 
time on narration, description, and exposition than on argument. 
To give practice in the ninth year we average 30 oral composition 
assignments and Io written; in the tenth year as many oral and 
25 written compositions. In addition, I frequently give 10-minute 
quizzes to illustrate what we are studying. For instance, when 
outlining, I give a test that is to be answered in outline form. In 
all class work we recognize the necessity of observing all rules 
we have learned. 











THE NEW-TYPE TEST IN ENGLISH 
MABEL S. SATTERFIELD AND SALIBELLE ROYSTER 

ROSALIND: . . . . Answer me in one word. 

CELIA: .... To say ay and no to these particulars is more than to answer 
in a catechism. 

Since the days of Socrates, examinations of one kind or another 
have been given to students; but not until the last decade or so have 
we, as teachers of English, heard a great deal about objective or 
new-type tests, although their origin dates back as far as the year 
1894. However, during the years since the World War—a transi- 
tion period in educational methods as well as in many other things 

the new type examination has come into its own; and it is now 
employed in English departments of high schools and colleges from 
Maine to Mexico and from the Atlantic seaboard to the Golden 
Gate. Educators of the future will probably speak of the decade 
1920-30 as the period during which extra-curriculum activities, ra- 
dios, pupil guidance, mental hygiene, character education, and ob- 
jective testing became useful in the high-school program. 

Among the first educational tests prepared by Dr. Rice in 1894 
there were some objective tests in language and spelling. During 
the decade just past, however, the number and quality of objective 
tests have increased enormously, and pupils and teachers every- 
where have become test wise. In order to present to the educational 
world an intelligent conception of the possibilities of this new ve- 
hicle for measuring achievement, publishers and authors are study- 
ing from every angle the most effective means of preparing and 
using such tests. 

The English teacher, in testing as in teaching, finds her work fall- 
ing into two distinct divisions—the mechanics of English, and lit- 
erature. These two rather widely differentiated fields afford variety 
for one who would experiment in objective testing, since the new- 
type examination has fairly revolutionized both these branches, 
from the standpoint of teacher and pupil alike. Tests in technical 
English are fairly well standardized. An objective diagnostic test, 
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such as the Cross English test, is in itself a remarkable thing, for it 
is so constructed that the amount of information a child possesses is 
easily and definitely measured. Five years ago, when this test was 
given to a group of English students in an average high school, such 
an error as the double negative was easily checked by at least two- 
thirds of the pupils; they had been taught that fault. The error, 
however, which appears in the following sentence was not checked 
by a single student: 

“Due to the novelty of the scene, I remained an hour.””’ 

Evidently that English error had never been on the drill sheets. 
In a similar manner, several feeble spots in the teaching of English 
fundamentals came to light. The course of study was accordingly 
reorganized to take care of these neglected issues. Freshmen were 
given twenty-five lessons in spelling and the same number in punc- 
tuation, in grammar, and in sentence construction. Each unit of 
work was measured by a thorough objective test, and no pupil was 
permitted to proceed to a new unit until he had mastered at least 75 
per cent of the items listed in the test. A discussion could not pos- 
sibly have measured the achievement of the pupils so well as did 
these objective tests. The Sophomores were given definite assign- 
ments; Juniors and Seniors were treated in the same manner; and 
at the end of the course the high-school pupil had been taught sev- 
eral times every single principle listed in his textbook or handbook. 

A scoring chart was then devised for use in arriving at some rea- 
sonable grade for a theme. Not claiming perfection for the chart, 
the teachers agreed that it helped somewhat to enable the child to 
understand why his grade was lower or higher than that of his 
neighbor. Each theme was graded in accordance with the scale only 
after the various principles had been taught to the pupils. The pen- 
alties and awards interested the children, and the mysteries of com- 
position work gradually began to clarify. Imperfect composition 
work, made so because of faulty references of pronouns, excessive 
repetitions, hanging participles, changes in tenses, and all other such 
ills of theme work, began to improve. Objectivity of composition 

* Many contemporary scholars regard this locution as permissible, in spite of its 
violation of the logic of grammar. The hanging adjective in the sentence is being 
THE EpitTor. 





accepted as good idiom by an increasing number of cultivated people. 
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work had justified itself by changing the attitude toward the work, 
if for no other reason. Now pupils of those same grades are able to 
find indefinite subjects, weak transitions, and mixed imagery in 
compositions and to correct their own faults. Moreover, the mental 
discipline was worth something. Composition as a science glorified 
by the imagination became a problem, the solutions of which lay in 
understanding. There were reasons for the rules. A new concept of 
theme work existed among the pupils, and a better quality of written 
work followed. A handbook became a useful friend, and teachers 
were surprised to see the pupils striving to avoid penalties and to 
receive awards. 

Other tests, such as the Kirby Grammar Test, and the Hudelson 
Composition Scales, and the Columbia University Research Tests, 
are a few that have been tried many times and found good. There is 
yet need, however, for a series of tests that will measure achieve- 
ment in the various phases of grammar and composition work. 
Since the unit system of teaching technical English is most effective, 
good practical tests covering the principles involved in each unit are 
highly desirable. For example, one or two, or even a greater number 
of tests might deal with the frequently violated principles of sen- 
tence structure; another with the case forms of pronouns; and still 
another with verb forms, possessives, the uses of shall and will, idio 
matic expressions, or other similar topics. 

The usefulness of the objective test is even greater in the field of 
the classics than in the technicalities of the language. This type of 
test has also proved effective in measuring the reactions of pupils 
toward the classics read in the high school. Teachers have found 
that the objective literature test excels the old-type discussion test 
in several respects. It is definite and tangible; a pupil can neithe 
bluff through an examination nor pad his answers with unconvinc- 
ing material. Pupils frequently enjoy this new type of test, since it 
has for them the novelty and the fascination of a game. Dr. Rice 
has stated that one of the most valuable features of the objective 
test in literature is the fact that it relieves the teacher of useless 
drudgery. No teacher has so many papers to grade as the English 
teacher. No instructor who spends three or four hours an evening 
grading papers, and tries to assign a fair grade to each pupil can 
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have very much personal magnetism the next day when the same 
papers must be discussed. For these reasons many English teachers 
have found the new test a genuine life-saver. Even the slower con- 
verts agree that the test is a measure, not of a few facts, but of a 
wide range of information and appreciation, and covers several 
times as much ground as the discussion test on the same material 
could do in the same length of time. 

Most English teachers are in agreement on the two chief aims of 
their work: teaching the child to use the language correctly in 
speech and writing, and creating within him a love for his mother- 
tongue by opening his eyes to the beauties of its literature. He 
should not only be able to thrill to the loveliness of the magic word- 
effects of Keats and Shelley but should also respond to the swell of 
emotion in George Eliot’s novels. He should relive in imagination 
the adventures of Robin Hood and Quentin Durward and Leather- 
stocking; should inhale the odors of Kipling’s India; and should 
realize, with Shakespeare, that “all the world’s a stage and all the 
men and women merely players.” 

This ability to share the experiences of others and to make them 
one’s own is inborn in perhaps 10 per cent of our pupils. On the 
fractional part of the whole group the English teacher does not have 
to spend many of her weary hours. The question is this: What shall 
we do with the other go per cent? 

Objective tests have helped many teachers to bring about a bet- 
ter realization of their aims in teaching literature, not only to the 
gifted 10 per cent, but to the other go as well. First, this type of 
test revolutionizes the attitude of those pupils who cannot or do not 
try to understand why their grades are low. As one teacher has aptly 
expressed it, “A student can no longer write a conglomeration of 
words, words, words, and then say, ‘That is what I meant, but you 
took off for it.’’’ The pupil whose grade is seventy-five realizes that 
he cannot blame the teacher; whereas, in the case of a discussion 
test, the teacher cannot by any magic explain te one child why he 
receives a grade lower than that of another boy or girl who has the 
ability of concrete expression and of saying more than the words 
imply. Creating mental attitudes in children is just as important as 
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teaching them to know the events of Silas Marner or Idylls of the 
King. 

Again, the new-type test is far more reliable than the old one as a 
check-up on the pupils’ knowledge of the classic just read, since a 
greater number of items is included under the new system than could 
possibly be answered in the same length of time under the old. The 
pupil who expresses himself poorly in writing is given an opportu- 
nity to show what he really knows. The continuity of the reading 
does not have to be broken by short discussion tests after every five 
or six chapters. The old dread of a test every Friday disappears. 
When testing is made a bit more pleasant, pupils begin to see Mac- 
beth and Enoch Ardenand The Lady of the Lake in a different light. 

The objective tests in literature do not deprive a pupil of func- 
tional drill work in composition. The fact that his grade on such a 
unit of work as the study of Jvanhoe is controlled in part by his 
ability or inability to put what he knows into good sentences and 
paragraphs when he has had only one elementary course in compo- 
sition tends to defeat the primary reason for which we teach the 
classics. If a pupil reads the book, gathers additional information, 
makes the acquaintance of a number of worthy literary characters, 
feels emotional responses, and deepens his appreciation of a good 
book, he should be able to get a good grade on any test based on that 
study. If he does get the good grades, he becomes enthusiastic about 
literature and will read the next book avidly. If these statements 
are true, is it not then altogether satisfactory to give the pupils the 
kind of test they will partially enjoy, and at another time give them 
composition exercises based on other subject matter? The relief af- 
forded by the objective test enables the teacher to have more time 
for teaching composition, for conference with pupils, and for gen- 
eral participation with her pupils in their enjoyment of the English 
courses. When drudgery disappears and effectiveness remains, then 
will vitality and spontaneity gain headway among the pupils study- 
ing English. 

By its very nature the objective test is conducive to mental disci- 
pline. The development of mental habits has become one of the 
foremost objectives of our educational program. Since accuracy is 
one of the most desirable of all thought processes, the fact that the 
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recognition type of test embodies possibilities for habitual accuracy 
is one strong point in its favor. A capable teacher of the Ashland, 
Kentucky, schools has thus expressed the situation: 

Enthusiasm and desire for improvement may be generated and kept alive by 
objective tests: first, because the pupil can see at one checking what he knows 
and what he does not know; second, because pupils can easily check their own 
work; and third, because this checking is really beneficial to the pupil, since it 
helps him to develop skill in recognizing mistakes and thus permanently im- 
proves his own knowledge. 

The validity and reliability of objective tests are important fac- 
tors. Ruch defines validity as “the degree to which a test measures 
that which it claimed to measure” and reliability as “the accuracy 
with which it measures whatever it does measure.”’ Through care- 
ful selection of material and the weeding out of items that have been 
proved too easy or too difficult by actual classroom trial, a higher 
degree of reliability may be obtained. Most published tests, whether 
standardized or not, have been through some such process of elimi- 
nation and substitution, which has made them more reliable than 
the average test made by the individual teacher for her own class. 
In general, new-type tests, on account of their definitiveness and 
objectivity, have a greater degree of reliability than discussion ques- 
tions can possibly have, since the latter admit of a variety of re- 
sponses, any one of which may be partially right and partially 
wrong; whereas the objective statement admits of no alternative. 

The objective test should not entirely displace the discussion ex- 
amination as an educational procedure. Those most experienced in 
the preparation and use of new-type tests do not find in them a pana- 
cea for all classroom ills. The fact remains, however, that teachers 
who have used objective tests in literature, as well as in the mechan- 
ics of English, are convinced that these tests are essential for class- 
room examination. In many respects, the value of new-type tests 
on the American and English classics is no longer under question. 
Pupils derive great benefit from them, and teachers know that such 
tests constitute a better measure of achievement than the old essay 
form. 
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A NOTE ON STYLE 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 

The word “style” is now used so loosely in reference to prose 
writing that it has almost ceased to have meaning for us. From 
books of criticism and reviews you can pluck out, by the handful, 
such phrases as ‘“‘He has no style,” “If only her style were a little 
better,” “He is rapidly acquiring a style,” “She has a style” (com- 
plimentary), “He writes well but can hardly be called a stylist,” 
“He is a great stylist’; and so on and so forth. 

Style does not mean the same thing in all these sentences. | 
think I can guess what it does mean to most of the writers, but you 
can see how confused it all is if you compare the first two sentences. 
The man in the first is blamed (though with some critics it might 
be praise) because he has no style. The woman in the second sen- 
tence ought to be a much better writer because, though we are told 
her style needs improvement, at least she has a style. Yet very 
probably the man who is said to have no style is a better writer than 
the woman who is accused indirectly of having a bad style. In the 
third sentence we imagine that “style” simply means an individual 
way of expressing oneself. In the fourth it probably means the 
same, with the added assumption that the individual way is a pleas- 
ant way. It becomes all the more puzzling when another critic ar- 
rives to tell us that “this style business” is the ruin of literature 
that would be vital, significant; and more puzzling still when yet 
another critic comes up and declares at once that there is really no 
such thing as style. 

According to this last critic, if prose sincerely and accurately 
presents the writer’s thought, there is an end of the matter. That is 
style, and as every capable writer must have it, there is nothing to 
make a fuss about and we might as well stop using the word. So 
runs the argument, and at first sight it seems reasonable. If Brown 
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expresses himself forcefully, grammatically, honestly, he is doing 
all that Smith does. Yet Smith is praised for his style and Brown is 
not. And the critic who adopts this attitude swears that “style” is 
but another name for finicking, fanciful, “precious” writing and 
will have none of it. 

Unfortunately for the success of this line of argument, two solid 
facts stand in the way. The first is that some people have a more 
personal and individual way of writing than others. We can recog- 
nize a paragraph of their prose anywhere, just as we can recognize 
a friend’s voice. Indeed, we may say of these writers that they have 
voices of their own in prose. They may not be pleasing voices. No- 
body would call Ouida one of our best prose writers, few of us 
would call her a good prose writer, but undoubtedly she had a voice 
of her own, easily recognized. 

The second fact is that some authors write in such a way as to 
give us a constant conscious pleasure in the actual texture of the 
prose itself. Such authors always achieve an individuality in their 
prose, a voice of their own, but they go further than that, they 
achieve a charming individuality (I am still confining myself to the 
prose, I am not referring to the personality that may shine through 
it), a fascinating voice. Now an author may be a great man, a gen- 
ius, and not be able to give us this constant pleasure, this curious 
little bonus. Scott and Dickens, for example, do not offer us prose 
of this delightful texture, and so we get no bonus of pleasure from 
their actual writing. Thackeray and Stevenson, on the other hand, 
do give us this bonus. 

I am not deciding now what this quality may be worth, but 
merely pointing out that it exists. Possibly, as some critics seem to 
believe, an author who gives us this added pleasure may pay a price 
for it, more than it is worth, especially if he is a novelist, for this 
pleasure may take something away from the force and movement 
and general success of his narration. (Thus, Scott, for all his care- 
lessness, can bring off a narrative better than Stevenson.) Two con- 
temporary writers who are different in almost every particular but 
alike in having this quality in their prose are Max Beerbohm and 
H. M. Tomlinson. It is impossible to read either of them without 
having a constant slight thrill at the way they do it. 
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This, to my mind, is style. Thackeray and Stevenson, Beer- 
bohm and Tomlinson—to name no others—may rightly be called 
stylists. I wish the latter word could be restricted to such writers, 
and ‘“‘style” to the prose that gives us this bonus of interest and 
pleasure. To say of an author who habitually writes badly that he 
or she “has a bad style” is to put the term to poor uses, to waste it. 
On the other hand, to say of an author “He writes well but is not a 
stylist,” a nonsensical statement in the eyes of some critics, is, in 
my opinion, to say a great deal in a very little space. Let it be under- 
stood at once that negative tests will not do. A writer who is slip- 
shod and ungrammatical will certainly not be considered a stylist, 
but an absence of such faults, the ability to write good sound prose, 
does not constitute a claim to the title. For example, Trollope, on 
the whole, is an excellent prose writer, who in certain passages, such 
as his description of Mr. Harding’s funeral in The Last Chronicle 
of Barset, rises above mere eloquence and reaches real beauty. But 
Trollope cannot be called a stylist, and nobody, I imagine, ever has 
called him one. His prose does its work well, and if that were the 
criterion of style, as some people appear to think, he would have 
style. But doing its work well is not the test; it is the added pleas- 
ure that matters here; and Trollope’s prose, except in one or two 
passages, does not present us with it. We do not savor his prose, we 
gulp it down like water, as Trollope intended we should. 

If any reader wants an evening’s pastime, he might do worse 
than try to decide for himself which of the more important writers 
of the last two hundred years are stylists and which are not. But 
he must not make the mistake of imagining that it matters a great 
deal, for literature has done great things before today without the 
benefit of style. 





“WHAT’S A POOR FELLOW TO DO?” 


Several years ago I read an essay in Harper’s Magazine called “‘Psy- 
chology to Order,’”’ which began with the following conversation: 

““Tt’s no use,’ said Parke, sadly putting down his book. ‘I can’t keep 
up with them.’ 

“With whom?’ said I. 
‘*The psychologists. They move too fast for me. Nowadays the inno- 
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cent layman mentions what he supposes to be a nice reliable complex and 
finds people looking at him as if to say, “Well, I’m sure that’s very becom- 
ing, but you know complexes are being worn a great deal longer this 
spring.” What’s a poor fellow to do?’’ 

Now I can sympathize with Mr. Parke, because I am having difficulty 
trying to keep up with the methods of teaching literature to high-school 
pupils. Just as I begin to learn the technique of what I think is the preva- 
lent method, I am sure to find that a new plan is in vogue and the one I am 
using is passé. I began teaching when the socialized group method was in 
its heyday. Just as I was beginning to learn how to make the group meet- 
ings a little less social and a little more literary, the project method became 
the thing. I had no sooner begun to be sure of myself as an adviser on the 
construction of guillotines, castles, armor, and elaborate notebook proj- 
ects than I was informed that the contract plan was being taught by up-to- 
date teachers. After laboring for a short time organizing units A, B, C, 
and D for each new contract, I learned that the method was not so popu- 
lar as it had been and the social drill was the coming fad. Is it amazing 
that I ask as Mr. Parke did, ““What’s a poor fellow to do?” 

Of course the reason for this continual change is to find the most effi- 
cient way to teach literature. But I believe that in our zeal for efficiency 
we are putting the stress on elaborate organization and method—both 
external things—and are not devoting enough time to the developing of 
appreciation and taste for reading—internal things. It seems to me that 
these subjective factors require something more than method, a subtle, 
personal relationship between the teacher and the pupils as they study 
together the material of the course. Wordsworth says that appreciation 
can be acquired only through thought and long-continued intercourse with 
best composition. But very few high-school pupils deliberately set for 
themselves the task of reading difficult literature to gain appreciation. 
They must first be interested either by an enthusiasm aroused by a poem, 
story, essay, drama, or novel or by catching the spirit from the teacher, 
not necessarily through words, but through a sense of feeling very much 
like that which exists between an excellent actor and his audience. For it 
is really not the words which move the audience but the sincerity of emo- 
tion behind them. 

After the interest is aroused, the teacher must have an understanding 
of the pupils to direct their reading. A boy who enjoys “The Death of the 
Hired Man” by Frost will probably like “Blueberries,” also by Frost, 
“Tsaac and Archibald” by Robinson, and “King Cole” by Masefield, as all 
four are somewhat whimsical in nature. A girl who enjoys Keats will be 
interested in reading Amy Lowell’s delightful picture of him as he walked 
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the streets of his town on a cloudy day. Suggestions in reading are not 
primarily problems of method but rather tests of the teacher’s knowledge 
of her subject and of her power to sense what it is that is interesting the 
pupil without making him analyze his feelings. 

I do not mean to suggest that method can be ignored, because I do not 
think it can. But I believe its main characteristic should be simplicity, not 
complexity. There should be plans for oral reading, for individual prob- 
lems, and for expressions of interpretations. A bulletin board display by 
one pupil for several days will serve as a test to see how the pupil is inter- 
preting what he is reading. Perhaps the exhibit will consist of only one 
water-color—his own—expressing his interpretation of the lines: 

The mountains they are lonely folk 

They stand afar—alone 
But hasn’t he learned that art pictures and word pictures are closely re- 
lated? A girl’s display of a series of pictures from the rotogravure sections 
as examples of specific quotations reveals the fact that her observation 
and literature are closely related. A farm boy who appreciatively reads to 
the class “‘Man Carrying Bale” is connecting the halt, the dip, the laying 
down of the load, and the relaxing of the muscles of the laborer with his 
own experience. These suggestions are examples of methods for testing 
interpretation, but they are simple and natural. 

I believe the solution of the problem of the efficient teaching of litera- 
ture lies in the teacher and not in method. If she has an appreciation of 
literature, a knowledge of subject matter, an understanding of high-school 
pupils, and some ingenuity, she will make her own method. Of course she 
will choose from her reading and transient method fads those things which 
will prove of value to her, but the foundation will be fundamentally her 
own, a natural outgrowth of her personality, of those personalities with 
whom she is working, and of the material she is teaching. 

JULIA ERIKSEN 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


STUDYING THE DICTIONARY BY MAKING ONE 
“Dictionaries are like watches; the worst is better than none 
and the best cannot be expected to go quite true.”—-Dr. SAMUEI 
JOHNSON. 
It has been said that “before pupils leave the grammar grades they 
should be able to find a given word quickly; to understand the signs that 
indicate syllabication and accent; to discover the derivation of words from 
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English equivalents of the foreign words; to pick out the meaning that fits 
a given content. They should know that there is a pronouncing key and 
where it is to be found, even if they cannot use it without the help of the 
teacher . . . . not before the seventh year should it be expected that 
pupils will be ‘independent or very skilful in the use of the dictionary.’ ”* 

When the teacher of English is not in a position to give a series of diag- 
nostic tests at the outset of the term’s work, she must depend upon chance 
to reveal pupil weaknesses in fundamentals. Having discovered in just 
this way an almost complete ignorance of dictionary usage and an accom- 
panying unwillingness to exert themselves on the part of students even 
for pronunciation guidance in oral English, I decided to take a recess from 
the outlined work of the term, and teach to three classes of second term 
high school pupils Kendall and Mirick’s seventh year work. Since I had 
felt keenly the need of some certainty as to how far from the desired habit 
and skill in correct usage my students were, I decided to put some founda- 
tion under my feet by giving the “Cross English Test.” 

The results of the test confirmed my suspicions. Summer vacation or 
Christmas holidays had begun the foul work. And the movies and the 
tabloids were rapidly completing the job. My boys must be rescued from 
complete and irretrievable darkness. The dictionary was the obvious place 
to begin! 

Innocent inquiry revealed that in many cases boys owned no diction- 
aries. Some showed with pride the dime store variety. (They lived to 
swallow and almost choke over that pride.) The word “unabridged” was 
a brand new one. To complete the picture, we found ourselves in an annex 
with no library facilities whatsoever, four long blocks from the nearest 
public library, and possessors of three copies of the Winston for classroom 
use. Amid these shadows, the dictionary project was born. We would 
make our own dictionaries. To say that at the end of a full week’s work, 
skies were clear and blue were to sound the optimist and anticipate the 
Story. 

Experience has convinced me that student interest, whether students 
are boys or girls, can almost always be depended upon if motor activity is 
involved in the learning process. Children—grown-ups, too, if they only 
realized it—love to make things. The idea of making our own diction- 
aries was greeted with universally high spirits. Since making a book is an 
excellent way to learn how books are made, we decided to include in our 
dictionaries not only the usual information about words, but also as much 
supplementary material as possible. 


* Kendall and Mirick, How to Teach Fundamental Subjects, p. 129. 
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Having failed sadly in the pronunciation unit of the “Cross Test,” we 
decided to include that entire list of words in our texts. Adding from the 
One Hundred Demons those words which did not duplicate these, we com- 
pleted our list by choosing all words from misspelled word-lists kept in 
student notebooks for individual drill. 

The home work on the project involved only the art work and the 
charting of necessary information about each word. The pronunciation 
key and diacritical marks having been explained, we proceeded to chart 
the words according to this plan: word; pronunciation; part of speech; 
origin; simple definition; sentence showing correct use of word. 

When all words were charted and carefully checked in blackboard re- 
production (an incidental drill device), the charts were cut into strips, 
sufficient space between chartings having been allowed to permit strip- 
ping in this way. By this means we learned how to alphabetize material. 
Our words were now ready to be copied into the dictionary in their proper 
position. 

Small booklets with vari-colored paper covers were made from mate- 
rials supplied by the art department. The boys took keen delight in deco- 
rating their covers, imitating and improving upon the covers of diction- 
aries they were using. For by this time—Allah be praised! —each student 
was bringing to class daily his own dictionary. At the very outset the 
teacher became the consultant as to “what’s the best dictionary to buy;”’ 
twenty-four brand new dictionaries, carefully studied before purchase to 
be sure they contained derivations of words, appeared in the hands of 
proud owners before our project was ended. 

Composition was taught that week in connection with the writing of in- 
dividual prefaces, and a brief history of the English language. Narrative 
writing? No, but the very most useful piece of composition work of the 
term, judging by student interest and pains. Some papers went back to 
students five times before they were ready for the teacher’s coveted O.K. 
which meant readiness to go into the little dictionary. 

The distinctions between printer and publisher had to be learned, boys 
found, and amusing results were to be seen in their printed title pages. 

A typical table of contents read: 





Preface 

Key to Pronunciation 

Key to Abbreviations Used in This Volume 

A Brief History of the English Language 

A Student’s Dictionary of the English Language 
Plates 

Index 
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“Plates” included pages of free-hand drawings of birds, butterflies, and 
animals in color, stamps gleaned from the collector’s duplicates, flags of 
the nations, maps, automobiles, types of aeroplanes, boy scout insignia, 
athletic equipment, pictures cut from Sears Roebuck catalogue, precious 
gems as they are found, standard cattle, boats of various climes, and so on. 
Inquiry into the source of supply of certain plates revealed the logic that 
as the old household word dictionary, full of pictures, had given way to 
the new Funk and Wagnalls, it could serve no better purpose than to sup 
ply illustrations for the project! 

Many of the boys were so eager to have the form of their books neat 
that they went to the trouble of typing the entire book—no small task, 
working with such miniature materials. 

The usual class-room exhibition which followed the completion of our 
task was viewed proudly by every student. “Pet’s Handy Dictionary,” 
‘“Cohen’s Simplified Dictionary,” “Mulligan’s Handy Simplified Diction- 
ary,” “Heinze’s High Standard English Dictionary,” on artistic covers 
testified to student imagination and craftsmanship. 

Now that our project is ended, we mean to use our books as much as 
possible. In addition to the information and skills we developed together 
these five fruitful days, we have in our possession dictionaries containing 
all that we need for spelling drills and reviews. By the end of the term 
there is little doubt that we shall have mastered in this interesting way 
two very serious problems: spelling and pronunciation of words most 
commonly misspelled and mispronounced by high-school students. In ad- 
dition, we have earned a wholesome respect for the dictionary as an insti- 
tution of daily usefulness, for the book-maker and his designers. Finally, 
we have added one more expression of our creative selves toward the com- 
plete development of the whole man. 

HELEN I. Davis 


De Witt CLinton Hicu ScHooL 
New York City 





THE PERCOLATOR 


Seventeen small boys were incarcerated in the study hall every Friday 
afternoon for two hours. Room 20 with its numerous upperclassmen, 
rigidly enforced discipline, and appalling silence was not a happy place 
for seventeen exuberant seventh-grade boys. One hundred and twenty 
minutes for uninterrupted study; one hundred and twenty minutes with- 
out communication with fellow-students even though Bill and Tom and 
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Jack were within whispering distance. Upperclassmen more adept at 
keeping their petty lawbreaking sub rosa managed to have a very com- 
fortable, even sociable, time in this formidable atmosphere. But the sev- 
enteen small boys with shrill voices, mobile countenances, and heavy 
clattering shoes did nothing, thought nothing that the eagle-eyed study- 
hall attendant could not divine. One could not even sleep without being 
awakened by some unseen force that remained ever elusive. And when 
the small boys became inquisitive and tried to fathom the motive power 
behind that unseen force there was trouble again. Yet on the third Friday 
of their imprisonment the study-hall teacher noted that a vague unrest 
permeated the group of seventh-grade boys. They were quietly studying 
geography, to be sure, but how their eyes did twinkle. Could geography be 
so enjoyable? Why those furtive glances in her direction, and why the 
quick rustle of paper every time she walked around the block to see if 
stately Seniors and mincing Juniors were minding their p’s and q’s? 

The next Friday the vague unrest changed at intervals to sounds of 
actual hilarity. A stifled giggle, a face flushed to the ears; the teacher 
even detected semaphore signaling if she turned quickly. It was madden- 
ing. Could not something be done to keep them from corrupting the 
morals and ruining the traditions of study hall? The only solution she 
could think of was to persuade the powers-that-be to take them out. Even 
one hour’s respite would be heavenly, she thought, as she captured a piece 
of paper that was crossing the room via subterranean channels. The con- 
traband article was a handmade comic sheet. For the rest of the hour the 
seventeen small boys were as quiet as seventeen little ground moles in a 
trapper’s pouch. 

The study-hall teacher took the handmade comic sheet to an English 
teacher. Together they read the Friday Gazette and laughed at its ab- 
surdities. Yes, the study-hall teacher laughed too, for she was human. 
The English teacher was excited. She pranced about and chanted: 


Out of the silence of study hall, 


Under the sharp eyes of Miss Ball, 
Under the strain of stern condemning, 
Silent and swift and sure 
Is born a project. 
Never again did the seventeen small boys serve time in the study hall. 
They were participating in what is thought by many to be the most in- 
teresting game that American demands have ever called into being; they 


were publishing a newspaper. 
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Before the first issue went to press the Friday Gazette became the Per- 
colator, for as one boy told the teacher, “We are just bubbling over with 
news and you strain it.” She did strain it in this way: She reserved the 
privilege of rejecting any questionable contribution even though it had 
been approved by the editorial staff. All members of junior high school 
were potential contributors. 

The printing offered the most serious aspect of the project. The boys 
were almost in despair when a primary teacher learned of their dilemma 
and offered a recipe for making a hectograph. Mix four boxes of Knox 
gelatin (plain), and water according to directions on the package; then 
add one pint of glycerin. Boil five minutes. Pour into a biscuit pan and 
allow twelve hours to harden. Hectograph carbon originals were made on 
the typewriter. 

No matter how willing the boys were, they could not get the typing 
done fast enough. The teacher was no typist but she went to their as- 
sistance. 

Amateur typists meant amateurish results. Spelling, punctuation, and 
form were not what the Percolator staff intended them to be. As there 
were fifty copies in circulation every week, the English teacher used them 
as laboratory material for teaching the essential composition mechanics. 

The Percolator staff resolved early in its career to stand for all that was 
best in the school. Never did reformers find a more fertile field in which 
to operate. Junior high was newly organized and pupils and teachers alike 
were trying to adjust themselves to changed conditions. There were times 
when certain groups acted wild and tried the patience of teachers and 
fellow-students to the breaking-point. It was at this crucial time that an 
interested father told a staff member that it was the duty of a newspaper 
to lift up the morals of the community it served. From then on the pur- 
pose of the staff changed. Reform was its chief object. Sometimes the 
Percolator preached, sometimes it used sarcasm, again its humorous notes 
carried more weight than any lecture. In fact, so eager were these boys 
for news and reform that nothing escaped them. Yet they were anxious 
not to offend. Not a single complaint was entered on account of hard 
feeling. A few children, however, did threaten to discontinue their sub- 
scriptions unless they saw their names in print more often. 

BLAIR THOMSON 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
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ORGANIZATION IN HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATICS 


The dramatic organization must be democratic enough to include all 
who desire to work and aristocratic enough to attract the best students. 
The students must have freedom and some restraint that acts as a check 
upon freedom. The club must be so organized as to accomplish the ideal 
of artistic productions and to insure its continuance. 

Instead of listing the many types of dramatic organizations, I will de- 
scribe the one that to me seems most desirable. The two chief purposes 
such a club ought to serve are: (1) to help in the production of a play; 
(2) to give all its members an opportunity for self-expression. 

The most desirable organization to fulfil these purposes is a combina- 
tion of the open and closed club. The entire organization may be ex- 
pressed graphically thus: 

Permanent organization: 
THE CLUB 


Home economics, English, manual Closed Club Faculty adviser 
training departments Open Club 


Inner organization: 
DIRECTOR AND CLOSED CLUB 


Business group: Cast Staging group 
Publicity Scenert 
Tickets Properties 
Programs Costume 
Manager for expense account: Make-up 

Purchase of tickets, programs, Final stager 
posters Ligh 
Ushers Curtain | 
Scene shifte 
Prompter 


Property man 


The chairmen of committees may be appointed by the director from 
the Closed Club. The members of these committees may be chosen by 
the chairmen from the Open Club. 

Every member of the Closed Club should hold some important office. 
The following are suggested: 

President 

Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer and Business Manager 
Chairman of Programs 
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Chairman of Research 

Historian (to keep a record of plays given, pictures of them, and newspaper 
publicity) 

Chairman of Costumes 

Chairman of Properties 

Chairman of Make-Up 


Even the Open club must limit its membership to a certain extent. This 
is necessary: (1) for the sake of efficient organization, (2) for the sake 
of keeping everyone in the club actively interested, (3) for the sake of 
giving the organization prestige in the eyes of the school, and (4) to in- 
sure the club’s continuance. 

Every member of the Open Club should be a member of some commit- 
tee working under one of the chairmen in the Closed Club. Although 
ostensibly it is limited, in practice every student who applies for member- 
ship should be admitted and given opportunity to serve on some commit- 
tee. In this way the club helps in the production of plays. 

To carry out the second function of the club which is to give every 
member in the club an opportunity for self-expression, the Chairman of 
Programs may divide the entire Open Club into committees. Each com- 
mittee should be given a date on which they are expected to entertain the 
entire club with some dramatic presentation. In this way everyone can 
be given an opportunity to reveal his talent. These programs should be 
prepared without any help from the dramatic coach whatever. She may 
confine her energies to the public performances of the school. The mem- 
bers of the dramatic club should be the only audience, however, to witness 
these club programs. 

Although this type of organization has many advantages, if there is al- 
ready an existing dramatic organization in the high school when the direc- 
tor enters, she should not try to introduce this new one. The existing 
organization may be the one best fitted for the needs of that particular 
high school. If it proves inadequate, however, the director should make 
the students feel its deficiencies and the necessity for changing it, before 
doing so. 

If there is no dramatic club, she may take the following steps to intro- 
duce one: 


1. Have it announced in Assembly that all students interested in any form of 
dramatic work come to a certain room after school, leave their names on cards, 
and list the three phases of theatrical work that appeal to them most: acting, 
make-up, scenery, etc. These cards will be considered as applications for ad- 
mission into the Open Dramatic Club. After this day, students may be ad- 
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mitted into the Open Club only upon special application to and permission 
from the dramatic director. 

2. Post the list of students admitted to membership. Include everyone who 
has applied unless serious reasons arise for not doing so. This is to be the 
Open Club. 

3. After the first play is cast, by use of the admission cards, divide the re- 
maining members into producing committees according to their interests and 
the demands of the production. 

4. When the production is over, honor those students who have done the 
best work in connection with the production by making them members of the } 
first Closed Club. 

5. The Closed Club elects the regular administrative officers including a 
Chairman of Programs and draws up its constitution. 

The organization is now complete. The Closed Club is merely the hon- 
orary part of the larger organization. 

The great advantage of this type of organization is that it secures all 
the values of both the small and the large dramatic clubs with none of 
their weaknesses. The requirement that every member of the Closed Club 
hold some office involving responsibility and work insures active interest 
and efficiency. There will be no members who become inactive as soon as 
they gain entrance into the honorary club, for if they are unwilling to do 
the job their offices require, they are asked to resign. At the same time, 
the Open Club makes it possible for a large number of students to par- 
ticipate. 

VIRGINIA JENNINGS 
STELTON, NEW JERSEY , 


USABLE MUSICAL SETTINGS 


During the past semester one of my classes found a great deal of en 
joyment and (1 trust) profit in a little project with lyric poetry. It so hap 
pened that there were several in the class who were fairly good singers and 
others who were much interested in music. 

After the class had spent some time in the study of lyric poetry, it set 
about to see what poems by American poets of some prominence had been 
set to good music. The result of this observation was most interesting and 
surprising. For a period of a month or more, the class was both looking 
and listening for such selections, the radio playing no inconsiderable part 
in this enterprise. 

After a number of suitable selections had been found, the class decided 
to give a program in the high-school auditorium for themselves and for 
any others who were free to attend. The pupils worked diligently on the 
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nission program. The result was a delight to all who heard it—such a delight, in 
fact, that a second program was given later. 
ne who | The fine thing about it was that the material, instead of being exhaust- 
be the ed in these two programs, kept increasing so that only a small part of it 

could be used in two 45-minute programs. 
oe me After the program pupils were heard to say, “I never supposed that O/ 
—_, Captain! My Captain! and The Rhodora, etc., had been set to music.” 
se the Various types of lyrics were used: negro songs, Indian songs, religious 
of the ; songs, etc. The following are some of the poems used, the author and com- 
poser being given in several instances: 
iding a SONG AUTHOR COMPOSER 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Nelle Richmond Eberhart Cadman 
1e hon- Water 
It Isn’t the Thing You Do, Dear Margaret Sangster Watts 
res all Little Boy Blue Eugene Field Ethelbert Nevin 
one of Who Knows? Paul Laurence Dunbar Ball 
d Club Dear Lord and Father Whittier Maker 
niin rhe Rhodora | Emerson Brame 
_ Oh Captain! My Captain! Whitman F. Foster 
— Goodnight! Goodnight, Beloved! Longfellow Pinsuti 
g to do Bedouin Love Song Bayard Taylor Pinsuti 
e time, Ballad of the Trees and the Lanier Mrs. C. Adams 
to par- ‘ Master 
Israfel Poe 
INGS Waiting John Burroughs 
Che Perfect Prayer James Whitcomb Riley Oley Speaks 
Trees Joyce Kilmer Hahn 
It might seem at first thought that pupils with untrained voices could 
not sing satisfactorily, but adults who heard the programs thought that 
| of en- the sweetness of the voices and the unaffectedness of the singers added 
so hap much. 
ers and CHARLES E. SHAW 
Lake woop HicH ScHoo! 
y, it set LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


id been Gout 
ing and 
looking 


A TEACHER’S CREED 


le part I believe in the eternal principle of Righteousness, in its triumph over 
evil day by day, and in its crowning victory at the end of all the ages. 

Jecided I believe that the life of one righteous man or woman is a convincing 

and for answer to all the cynics, pessimists, doubters, and scoffers that ever drew 


-on the breath. 
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I believe that Righteousness is a growth, to be fostered hour by hour in 
the hearts of the young—a very little by precept, much by personal and 
other example, most of all by ways devious and indirect. j 

I believe in the youth of today, in the sterling qualities underlying all 
the wildness, wilfulness, and rebellion. 

I believe that teaching should be for the greater part positive, offering 
truth to replace error, ambitious self-control to replace passion and weak- 
ness, refinement and beauty to replace coarseness and ugliness. I believe 
that these results can be attained in the classroom by emulation, by cama- : 
raderie, by optimism; by the avoidance of cynicism, sarcasm, and prej- 
udice; by unfailing patience, firmness, kindness, and faith. 

I believe, in all humility, that the teacher’s calling is a high privilege 
and a sacred trust, since upon him depends largely the perpetuation of 
civilization and the future welfare of mankind. 

I believe that the teacher, with his inevitable fallibility and frailty, is 
not alone in this great warfare of offense and defense, but is upheld and 
made sure and strong by a Power greater than mortals can measure or 
conceive. 

CHARLES BALLARD 
Morris Hicu ScHoot, New York 


ORAL ENGLISH AGAIN 


The oral English class is rich in untapped reservoirs—untapped be- 
cause so often it is only the teacher who does the prospecting and she can- 
not cover all the ground. If the students are allowed to venture alone, real- 
izing they are the head of the party, they will bring in unpredictable 
treasures. 

About two years ago three boys in the Freshman class at the Staten 
Island Academy asked me if it would be possible to have some time set 
aside when they could discuss with their group certain ideas they thought 
interesting—not just “school things.” I was a bit dismayed, as I had been 
deluding myself that that was just what they had been doing. They re- 
minded me that it had always been the teacher that had assigned all the 
possible subjects. 

I agreed on the following Friday to put the entire English period in 
their hands with no stipulation. I must say I was not unduly excited at 
the prospect. Apparently the class members had discussed the idea; they 
all seemed eager for the period to arrive. 

Never was there better attention given to any class performance, nor 
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have I ever seen more sincerity in any student speakers. They were talk- 
ing of interests that lay near their hearts, and they were eager to carry 
their audience with them. The speakers had had in them the material for 
these talks for some time. If they had waited to fit it to a certain type of 
assignment, no doubt it never would have been presented. An assignment, 
however inclusive, objectifies composition. The student hunts about for 
anything that fits; hence the result is strained and artificial. 

The first talk of the day was a discussion of Einstein’s law of relativity. 
It was just at the time that interest in Einstein was being revived by his 
fourth-dimensional theory. Another boy spoke about Einstein’s life. A 
third talked on autosuggestion. He gave a résumé of Coué and his work; 
he read supplementary parts from Brook’s The Practice of Autosugges- 
tion, but the reading showed a familiarity with the text that took away 
any monotony. He was really a most enthusiastic disciple burning with 
evangelistic fervor. By the end of the period he had many requests for 
permission to read the book. I myself headed the list. 

After that first meeting a class discussion evolved a general plan. A 
chairman was elected for the next meeting, and he was to do what seemed 
best to him. They called the class the “English Club.” Since extra-cur- 
ricular activities are unknown in the school, the name held a significant 
meaning for them. It was to meet every two weeks in the English period; 
all who wished to participate in it were to see the chairman. 

In this innocent way was begun what I feel to be the most successful 
work I have ever experienced in oral English. Gradually the English Club 
became known in the school. Students who had study periods at the hour 
the Club met frequently asked permission to attend. Parents also visited; 
they had heard about the class from the pupils. Once a program was re- 
peated for an assembly period. It was the weakest of all; it lacked the 
spontaneity of the original performance. The students were not natural; 
they were “showing off.” 

No student was ever forced to speak, but during the year and a half the 
Club has been functioning every member has volunteered at least twice. 
Of course some few of the tribe of Bottom the Weaver wanted to perform 
every time. The interesting thing was that the chairmen met this difficulty 
by placing these last on the program. Often the period was over before 
the scheduled speakers had time to talk. Even the diffident and dull were 
quick to sense the responsibility of taking part, and the class as a whole 
felt unusual pride and interest in this work. 

The chairman was elected by popular vote; six were elected at one 
time so that there would be time to plan in advance. After every four pro- 
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grams were given, a vote was taken on the best. At the voting the pro- 
grams were discussed as to their merits and defects. This did away with 
trivial criticisms as to delivery and peculiarities of speech. The programs 
were judged for their interest and clearness, or perhaps for their enter- 
taining quality if that was their chief aim. I myself made notes for sug- 
gestions at each performance, but I gave them later in an indirect way. I 
rather felt that criticism would break in on the spirit of the meetings. 

I wish that I could say that every meeting was successful. That was 
not the case. We had a certain number of dull readings, poorly prepared 
talks, and talks on subjects that were not real enough to the speakers to 
make them convincing. But I can say that the average of stimulating and 
well delivered compositions was decidedly high. Moreover, the class has 
been inspired to greater research and to some effort at correlation between 
school and real life as a whole. They have developed a sense of responsi- 
bility for the work of the Club. From the first they have felt it was all 
theirs with no restrictions; its success depended on them; its possibilities 
had no limit. I am confident that is the secret of its success. 

Never did I attempt to curtail any plan that they had; never did I sug 
gest directly any mode of procedure. Often students would come to me in 
despair: “I haven’t taken part in the English Club. What shall I do?” | 
would parry this with another question about what they had been doing 
lately. Invariably from the answer would come a suggestion from the stu- 
dent himself. Perhaps only a book report, but an enthusiastic one; or an ; 
illustrated talk on some place of interest recently visited. The oral com 
positions came from their own interests and were not manufactured to fit 
certain types of speeches. Often the question would be heard, “Would 
that be good for the English Club?” Or if a boy seemed to be trying to 
arouse discussion about some topic he would be questioned, “Are you 
working that up for English Club?” 

Once a chairman asked me if I would appear on a program. To my 
shame, I refused. I felt it would entail too much work to give an adult 
performance as creditable as the student performances were. I also felt 
that it might spoil the feeling that the Club was theirs. Still, if they in- 
vite me again, I shall certainly accept; I think that it is possible for a 
teacher to take part as a member of the group and still remain merely a 
member. 

I have kept no formal record of the various programs, but I still recall 
many of them. What I more vividly remember is the fun as well as the 
profit the entire class enjoyed. The programs covered a wide range: 
plays (two of them original), a reunion dinner, broadcasting stations, 
readings, and even a murder trial. The latter awakened a lively interest 
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in the jury system. Perhaps the ensuing discussions may have produced 
future citizens who will not rush to their nearest district attorney to es- 
cape this civic responsibility. Society needs to be educated upon this 
subject. The talks given included science (pseudo, occult, and natural), 
history, travel, economics, and literature. I was often amazed at their ac- 
curacy. 

One interesting by-product, as it were, of the Club was the formation of 
a Class library. So often certain books were discussed in one way or an- 
other that members of the audience wanted to read them. One girl sug- 
gested that we form the library by having each member bring two of his 
own books. Another girl donated lumber for the shelves, which a boy 
made in his workshop. Two librarians were appointed to organize and 
keep track of the library. They tried one or two unsuccessful methods of 
recording borrowers. Finally they consulted the school librarian. In this 
way the class had available many recent books that were not in the school 
library. There are many other such profitable bypaths that the students 
themselves will happily find—provided they feel confident it is a search 
and not a directed sight-seeing trip. 

In conclusion I need scarcely point out that the underlying assumption 
of this paper is that a small amount of self-initiated pleasurable activity 
is more instructive than many hours of directed compulsory training. 
‘The hours that make us happy make us wise.” 


MARGARET K. Hoover 
STATEN ISLAND ACADEMY 


SOAP 


| must say that the English Journal is a big help to me. I enjoy it all. 
[ particularly enjoyed the controversy in the March issue. The matter of 
soap and soap boxes as means of getting literature “across” seems to me 
to be dependent more or less on the group one is teaching. Perhaps mak- 
ing a boat for the Lady of the Lake may not lead one to read Cavendish 
House, but it makes Ellen and James and Roderick very real persons. 
Some children will never be avid readers but if they really are made to feel 
the lives and activities of some people in the required classics perhaps 
they will be less afraid to tackle more reading. High I.Q. students do not 
need any soap activities but all the students that are exposed to the same 
reading are not possessed of I.Q.’s above 125. One must aim to make the 
reading not a bore but a pleasure, it seems to me. 


Mrs. WILHELMINA S. FISHER 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 








NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL MEETING 
EXCERPTS FROM A REPORT SECURED FROM MR. JOHN E. BLOSSOM 


The program of the New England Association meeting on March 13 
and 14 centered around the topic “Visual and Auditory Aids in the Eng- 
lish Classroom.” 

Carrying the conference with him through a most interesting discussion, 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, head of the English department, Newton High 
School, sketched the plan for school-wide projects which has been in op- 
eration at Newton for four years. Exhibits of student contributions to the 
projects showed the visual education involved. “Chivalry,” a recent proj- 
ect carried on through the school year, called forth notebooks of illustra- 
tions, models of castles and armor and weapons, collections of verse. The 
project is planned by student and teacher committees for the whole school. 
Specific subdivisions of the work are assigned. Committee meetings follow 
up the progress of the enterprise. Finally an exhibition places the united 
efforts of the school before the whole student body. The project now in 
progress, “The Newspaper,” is extending into the whole field of printing. 
In addition to the exhibition of school products, loans will be obtained 
from publishers, films will be shown, and even a “treasure room’ of rare 
books and manuscripts will be made available by loans from friends. 

Ijlustrating very uniquely the possibility of ““The Radio in the English 
Classroom,” Professor Frederick C. Packard, of Harvard University 
presented a specially arranged broadcast from station WBZ. A group 
coached by Professor Packard presented Eleanor Holmes Hinckley’s 
The Flitch of Bacon. Perhaps no other method could have brought so 
clearly the possibility of contact between the teacher-director and the 
production of a commercial radio station. At the conclusion of the broad- 
cast, Professor Packard gave a ‘demonstration of a rehearsal before the 
microphone. 

At the invitation of a large commercial station, the Association voted 
to appoint a committee to co-operate with the station in arranging broad- 
casts which could be utilized in the schools, certainly a significant out- 
growth of the program. 

Following a dinner at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge, on Friday 
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evening, came addresses by Professor Irving Babbitt, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and by Mr. Ivor A. Richards, lecturer and fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge University. Space will not permit justice to the dis- 
cussion of these speakers, but one fact cannot escape attention. Com- 
menting on Professor Babbitt’s strictures against the Doctor’s degree, 
Mr. Richards reported that the Doctor’s degree, inaugurated in certain 
English universities just after the war, is in ill favor, and is to be dropped 
very shortly as part of the educational program. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, officers for 1931-32 were elected: 
president, John E. Blossom, Worcester Academy; vice-president, Ada 
L. Snell, Mt. Holyoke College; editor of the Leaflet, Charles Swain Thom- 
as, Harvard University; secretary-treasurer, A. Bertram deMille, Sim- 
mons College. 


CASH AWARD FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Kappa Delta Pi announces its “Research Study Series” with a biennial 
award of one thousand dollars for the study adjudged most meritorious in 
a given field. The award for 1931-32 will be given for the best report of 
research dealing with the problem: “The Measurement of Efficiency in 
Teaching.” Further information may be obtained from E. I. F. Williams, 
recorder-treasurer, Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 


DEMAND CONTINUES FOR NEW READING LIST 
The second edition of the new Books for Home Reading has now been 
complete for some time. Seventy-five thousand copies have already been 
sold. The University of Chicago Press has done some experimenting in 
the running of the colored inks, with the result that the new impression is 
even more successful than the first. 


SPEECH CONFERENCE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 

A conference of teachers of English in the engineering colleges will be 
held in connection with the annual June meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. This conference, which is held annually under the auspices of 
the English Committee of the Society, will this year be devoted to the 
discussion of speech training for engineering and technical students. The 
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topics for discussion for the first session, Wednesday, June 17, at 9 o’clock, 
are “Aims and Objectives of Speech Training for Engineering Students,” 
“Student Debating and Discussion Groups and Speech Training,” and 
‘The Professional Societies and Speech Training.” The second session of 
the conference, Thursday, June 18, at 4 o’clock, will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the opportunity for speech training afforded in the advanced 
technical courses. 

The demand for training in public speaking for engineering students 
is so insistent on the part of engineering alumni and the professional so- 
cieties, and the interest among students themselves is so keen, their re- 
sponse so spontaneous, as to mark this as one of the most notable devel- 
opments in recent years in engineering education. The conference appears 
therefore to be timely and likely to be productive of valuable results. 





A WORLD CONFERENCE OF EDUCATORS 

Denver will be the scene of the fourth biennial convention of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, July 27—August 2. 

Present indications point to an attendance that will run well into the 
thousands. The homeward trek of teachers attending the N.E.A. conven- 
tion at Los Angeles will be interrupted at Denver by this second great con- 
vention of the summer. 

“We are bringing five hundred Georgia teachers to the Los Angeles con- 
vention,” said Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of the N.E.A., at the Detroit 
meeting. “And all five hundred are coming home by way of Denver and 
the World Federation.” 

The first biennial convention was held at Edinburgh in 1925. Three 
thousand educators were in attendance. From Edinburgh to Toronto in 
1927 where eight thousand convention guests registered; from Toronto to 
Geneva in 1929, where three thousand delegates representing fifty-three 
nations joined in the deliberations; from Geneva to Denver in 1931, where 
an attendance between five and ten thousand is expected—this in brief 
tells the story of the World Federation so far as conventions and numbers 
present can tell a story. 

The organization of the association into international committees re 
veals, however, an amazing story of effort in attaining the following ob- 
jectives: “Friendship, justice, and good will among the nations of the 
world”; “Tolerance of the rights of all nations’; “Appreciation of the 
value of inherited gifts of nations and races.”’ This committee work was 
organized on the plan of Dr. David Starr Jordan. 
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The association includes the following departmental organizations: 
the Parent-Teacher Association, health education, educational crafts, 
preparation of teachers, international aspects of library service, education 
and the press, rural life and rural education, pre-school and kindergarten, 
elementary education, secondary education, the international aspect of 
colleges and universities. 

An exhibit of the work of school children of the various nations repre- 
sented will be held in conjunction with the convention. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, is president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, and Dr. Charles H. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, is secretary. The list of commit- 
tee chairmen includes the names of educators known throughout the 
world. 





SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL IN CALIFORNIA 

The Speech Arts Association of Southern California held its eleventh 
annual celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday April 25 at the University 
of Southern California campus. The occasion took the form of a contest 
and festival with an “Ann Hathaway” luncheon at noon. Over fifty 
schools entered the contest. From the morning’s preliminary contest the 
six best girl and the six best boy speakers were selected for the afternoon 
festival. Each winning contestant received a leather-bound Oxford edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works. The noonday luncheon was served in the Student 
Union Building. 

In addition to the winning selections of the morning there were scenes 
from the Shakespearean plays. Several schools throughout the Southland 
contributed these beautifully staged and costumed scenes. 





THE PERIODICALS 


A New English Course of Study. By Valerie Watrous. School and So- 
ciety, March 28, 1931. A monograph based on a series of surveys includ- 
ing thousands of tests has been prepared for the junior high school teach- 
ers of English of the Los Angeles city district for use as a course of 
study. The work was done under the direction of Miss Mabel C. Her- 
mans, of the Curriculum Staff, with the assistance of a committee of teach- 
ers and principals. The study shows trends and gives indications of 
content and method and a great many practical items of daily classroom 
concern. An effort was made to determine the relationship between assign- 
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ments and the interest of boys and girls and to propose closer unions be- 
tween these interests, the books to be read, and the papers to be written. 
Many suggestions for training students in reading and in word, phrase, 
and sentence comprehension are given in the 146 pages. The position is 
clearly taken that “The most important method for developing word com- 
prehension is to train pupils to get the meaning of the word from the con- 
text. The act of inferring the meaning of a word from the context draws 
pupils’ attention away from isolated words to the thought unit, which is 
the purpose of reading for comprehension.” Literature, and particularly 
poetry appreciation, are stressed in relationship to the immediate present 
needs rather than as preparation for a distant future. Mechanics are given 
thoroughgoing attention, but they are in nearly all cases tied up with ac- 
tivities, and have little relationship to the recitation “lessons” almost uni- 
versal a generation ago, and too common even yet. 

Horse of Another Color. Edith Ronald Mirrielees. The Bookman, 
March, 1931. The poet in this urban age faces this dilemma: he must 
choose between metaphors so raw as to have no literary flavor or so obso- 


] 


lescent as to have no meaning for modern readers. This transitional stage 
of poetic language parallels the passing of the horse: “riding for a fall,” 
“running neck and neck’”—once derived their power from the familiar 
emotional experiences of the readers. The whole set of such horse-drawn 
figures has changed from pulsing metaphor to sluggish idiom. Such meta- 
phors, too, as “putting in your oar,” “trimming your sail,’’ and the hun- 
dreds of others found in Masefield’s The Wanderer have lost the sap of 
centuries. Figures drawn from country-living show the same degeneracy 
—‘‘a wintry smile” still has a cutting edge, but “‘a sheepish look” has only 
the vague approximation of an emotional state. It is true, of course, that 
such changes as these are always going on in language, that every idiom 
was in its day a figurative expression. It is the speed, the tempo of modern 
life, which has brought us to an era of perplexing poverty in communica- 
tion. All writers have suffered, but the poets have been hardest hit. A new 
Emerson would have need for a new language. His figures of foot-rule, 
plumb, and chisel edge are irrelevant alike to author and apartment-bred 
listeners. Even in imagination the chipping of the chisel has been replaced 
by the power-driven shaver, a spade for the bite of the steam shovel, the 
charge of the cavalry by the lunge of the steam-driven piston. This mod- 
ern poverty of figures may explain the stuttering objurgation of such 
writers as Gertrude Stein. The irritation of modern authors with “mod- 
ernism” is not due to lack of appreciation but to the detection of new 
poems in steam-engines, tractors, miniature golf courses, and moving pic- 
tures—and to the perplexity of tripping up and reaching for accurate de- 
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scriptive accompanying figures. Some such have come—‘Step on it!” 
“Hitting on all eight!’’—but they are as yet unbroken to the printed page. 

Broadcasting and Speech Habits. By Henry Adams Bellows. Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, April, 1931. Audible speech models are being 
provided regularly to millions of people by the radio. Since their quality 
is profoundly influencing the expressional standards of English-speaking 
people, the language to be used by the professional announcer or “com- 
mentator” at an athletic contest or public ceremony is of the utmost sig- 
nificance. At present, announcers are trained to eliminate the personal 
element from their utterance as much as possible, in order to guard against 
glaring blunders and bad taste. As a result, the average announcer attains 
a considerable degree of mechanical accuracy, but a pronounced tendency 
to artificiality as well. 

British program announcing excels American, probably because the 
British Broadcasting Company employs only honor graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. When this can be accomplished in the United States, 
announcers can be encouraged to say what is required in their own way, 
because they can be trusted to say it well. Radio announcing will then be 
lifted to the dignity of a profession. A solution to the problem of securing 
radio speakers is being found in such men as Heywood Broun, Frederic 
William Hale, and Lowell Thomas. As men of scholarship and culture are 
increasingly secured for radio speaking, it will be important that the 
varying dialects of our nation be represented among them. Standardized 
radio diction would interfere with the normal growth of language, or de- 
velop stereotypes now familiar only in a given locality. Making New 
York mannerisms universal in the United States would destroy the diver- 
sity which constitutes one of the chief points of strength of our language. 
Radio broadcasting furnishes the opportunity for a new form of drama, 
since the possibilities of speech are increased when the sole method of 
appeal is auditory. The listening public should become increasingly aware 
of the effectiveness of speech as an interpreter of emotions and ideas. 

The Genteel Tradition at Bay: An Analysis of Modernity. By George 
Santayana. The Adelphi, January, 1931. The American humanist pro- 
tests against the lassitude of the polite poetry of Mathew Arnold and his 
contemporaries, who carried the tradition of the Renaissance. He comes 
forward with the vigorous asseveration that his principles are orthodox, 
classical, and immortal. 

The “three R’s” of modern history, the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
and Revolution, have left the public mind without a semblance of disci- 
pline or restraint. They have resulted in a political naturalism which ap- 
pealed to supermen who wished to be free from restrictions, with all 
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wealth and power at their command. The supermen have now disappeared 
from the scene, but the ‘three R’s” are still at work in the motives of 
nations and classes. Romance, which lies deeper than any conventional 
belief or allegiance, has further complicated the matter. It involves at 
once a sense of bewilderment in a world without order, and a recognition of 
meaning and beauty. Romance has thrived in an age which does little 
homage to custom or reason. The world of mind has become dominated 
by mood—‘“experience” and the subjective now hold the center of the 
stage. The breadth of sympathy arising from the wistful consciousness of 
imperfection has brought to us of the modern age Einstein and Freud, 
Proust and Paul Valery, Lenin and Mussolini. The mental landscape has 
become vast, although in places desert. 

The program of the humanists seems to include the aim of removing 
the “four R’s’”—Reformation, Renaissance, Revolution, and Romance 
from modern education and reinstating faith in a supernatural human 
soul and special divine revelation. If the “genteel tradition” is dying, it is 
doing so gloriously, mounting again to its divine source. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Frank Parker Stockbridge has had long experience in various phases of 
journalistic work. He is author of The School of Tomorrow, Florida in 
the Making (with Perry) and The New Capitalism. At present he is editor 
of The American Press, and is in considerable demand as lecturer on bib- 
liographical subjects. 

Susie McD. W. Rabourn (A.B., A.M. University of Missouri) is head 
of the English department of Mission High School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. She was chairman of the committee on high-school English for 
San Francisco high schools in 1928, and has contributed articles to the 
School Review and the California Quarterly of Secondary Education. 

Eva Phillips Boyd (A.B. Boston University; A.M. Wellesley College) 
has done advanced graduate work in Elizabethan literature at Radcliffe 
College and Oxford University. At present she is occupied with the writing 
of informal essays and verse. 

Virginia Sanderson (Ed.D. University of California) is head of the 
Speech Arts Department at San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
She is now on leave at Teachers College, Columbia, where she is taking 
advanced work in Administration and Speech. Her literary productions 
include a book of poetry called Potpourri, several plays, Bread U pon the 
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Waters, Long Ago in Judea, numerous short stories, and magazine articles 
for educational periodicals. She has organized four “Speech Choirs” in 
San Jose, California. 

Carroll Edgar Brown (A.B. De Pauw University; M.A. University of 
Chicago) has taught English at Harrison Technical High School and 
Englewood High School, Chicago, for many years. During this period he 
has undertaken experimental studies of the English curriculum for chil- 
dren from foreign-language-speaking homes. 

Mary F. Anderson (A.B. Mount Holyoke College) has taught English 
in the public schools of Clarksburg, West Virginia, and Morristown, New 
Jersey. She is at present connected with the editorial department of a 
leading publishing house. 

James F. Fullington (B.A., M.A. Ohio State University; A.M. Har- 
vard; Ph.D. Ohio State University) is assistant professor of education at 
Ohio State University. He has been connected with the faculty of that 
institution since 1922. 

La Vaun Spriggs (B.S. Miami University) has taught English at Celina 
High School, Celina, Ohio. She has done graduate work in literature at 
Cambridge University, and has written for the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mabel Sturdivant Satterfield (A.B. Baylor University) is head of the 
English department of the Lufkin, Texas, high school. She served as presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of Junior-Senior Teachers of English during 
the school year 1929-30. She is co-author of a series of objective tests in 
literature and of a rather novel form for reading reports 

Salibelle Royster (A.B. Evansville College; A.M. University of Chi- 
cago) is teacher of English in Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana. Her 
contributions have appeared in Education, Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the English Journal. She is co-author of a number 
of objective tests on English classics. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

L. Ruth Middlebrook is instructor in English at New York University. 
She has formerly been a member of the English staff of the University of 
I}linois. 

Russell P. Jameson (A.B., A.M. Oberlin; Docteur de l'Université, Uni- 
versity of Paris) is head of the department of French and Italian at Ober- 
lin College. He is president of the Central West and South Association of 
Modern Language Teachers and is active in many similar organizations. 
Among his published works are Montesquieu et L’Esclavage (a doctor’s 
thesis). Chants de France (with Haecox), Rire et Sourire, and Le Cercle 


Francais. 
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J. Raleigh Nelson is professor of English at the University of Michigan, 
where for a number of years he was head of the English department in the 
Engineering College. He is editor of publications for the department of 
Engineering Research, and a member of the Committee on English of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

George Shelton Hubbell (B.A., M.A. Connecticut Wesleyan; Ph.D. 
Princeton) is assistant professor of English at the University of Califor- 
nia. He has had long and varied experience in the college English field. 

H. Carter Davidson (A.B. Harvard University; A.M. University of 
Louisville; Ph.D. University of Chicago) is a member of the English de- 
partment of the University of Chicago. He has taught English in the 
Louisville Male High School, and has been assistant professor of English 
and head of the division of public speaking at the University of Idaho. 
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ENJOYING POETRY IN SCHOOL!’ 


The author, Howard Francis Seely, professor of principles of education 
in the Ohio State University, calls this book a series of “conversations” on 
the teaching and enjoyment of poetry. It is obviously the result of many 
years of thoughtful experience and is full of wisdom that is free of dicta- 
torial rant. 

Matthew Arnold, although Professor Seely does not so state it, is the 
background for the general thesis. Nowhere in the chapters, I believe, is 
there even a suggestion of the more modern schools of thought. For poetry 
the idea is everything; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. We 
go to poetry that we may be consoled and sustained, not, as Santayana 
thought, that we may escape reality. Poetry’s “higher destinies” the au- 
thor not only believes but accepts for all teachers of literature. 

All this is right, of course. Without Matthew Arnold we are lost. 
Whether they realize it or not, most successful teachers of poetry, I be- 
lieve, are his disciples. 

Many pointed and well-expressed truths are to be found here. The au- 
thor condemns vigorously the teachers of poetry in the academic sense, 
those anatomists for whom poetry seems to be a “curious and uninviting 
specimen” of human achievement. He pleads for the experiencing of 
poetry instead of endless analyses. Even better, he sees but little value in 
the arousing of vague emotion when one reads a poem. We have seemed 
blind to the fact that real appreciation without power, knowledge, and 
understanding is an utter impossibility. 

In our reading of poetry with our pupils we should aim at the achieve- 
ment of six goals, Professor Seely claims. In their briefest form these 
goals are: 

1. To discover and comprehend the poet’s theme or his story. 

2. To find the poem’s essence and to assist it in having enriched and indi- 

vidual significance for our pupils. 

3. To participate with sympathetic understanding in the lives of the people 

we find in poetry. 

4. To visualize the places to which the poet takes us: to respond to the 

poem’s atmosphere. 

* Enjoying Poetry in School. By Howard Francis Seely. Richmond, Virginia: 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 267. 
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to 
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5. To fall into step with the poem’s movement: to surrender to its mood 

6. To observe the poet’s skill in achieving the purposes of his poem. 

I want to recommend these provocative “conversations” for all teach- 
ers of literature. In our inflexible school systems, however, where there is 
little opportunity of studying or even reading any book outside of the 
course of study, I am afraid that the author will only add to the discour- 
agement of the thoughtful teacher. 

BERT ROLLER 


GEORGE Prasopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Festival. By Struthers Burt. Scribner’s. 

At middle age Dorn Griffiths retires from banking to enjoy life more fully. He 
agrees with a friend who says, “Life is a pageant—you (anyone) a spectator.” 
Through his own eyes we see him and his daughter attempting to revalue life, and 
passing from happy sureness of right and wrong to a puzzled wonder as to what it 
is all about. The laying of part of the action in Italy offers an interesting comparison 
of nationalities. 

The Education of a Princess. By Marie Grand Duchess of Russia. Viking 

Cousin of Russia’s last czar, granddaughter of a czar, granddaughter of the king 
of Greece, daughter-in-law of the king of Sweden—no wonder Marie had rich and 
varied experiences. Her constant wonder—after the revolution—is that the nobles 
were so blind to the lives and temperament of the Russian people. She has written her 
life story with great restraint and poise, with convincing freshness and simplicity. Her 
intimacy with the household of Nicholas gives real value to her sympathetic account 


of their personal and political lives and of their unfortunate friendship with Rasputin 
The Story of San Michele. By Axel Munthe. E. P. Dutton. 

These memoirs of a Swedish doctor record an unusual personality. On the one 
hand, he is the successful modern physician, with patients in most of the royal families 
of Europe and also in the slums, fighter of epidemic cholera and of earthquake pesti- 
lence. Through all this he has preserved his sense of humor, his sympathy with the 
poor and unfortunate, his love of animals and nature. On the other hand, he is the 
childlike artist, “believer” in fairies, who says, “It is the goblins who live and only 
we who die,” and tells whimsical tales which, he admits, are “in the borderland be 


1 


tween the real and the unreal.” The book is a unique account of a marvelous life 
Florence Nightingale. By Laura E. Richards. Appleton. 


This rhetorical biography of the “Angel of the Crimea” conveys, notwithstanding 
the handicap of a flamboyant style, something of the power which resides in tales of 
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supreme heroism. To the modern mind it emphasizes another wearisome detail of 
war—the exposure of women to the strains of a military campaign. The tragedy of 
the narrative grows out of the irony that the agency intending to mitigate the horror 
of war actually contributes to its perpetuation by salving the public conscience and 
imparting romance to a reeking and bloody business. Florence Nightingale is popu- 
lar partly because the record of her achievements ministers to a national pride some- 
what injured by the intrigues which produced the sufferings of Balaklava. 


Unrest. Edited by Ralph Cheyney and Jack Conroy. 

Poetry as understood by the collectors of this volume is not the pretty affectation 
of the popular magazine, nor the lofty academic musings of the poetry journal. Here 
are intense menacing protests at injustice, clear vignettes of the class struggle, and 
rumblings of the oncoming proletarian tide. Of the fifty poets represented we find 
a half-dozen: Michael Gold, Arturo Giovanitti, William Ellery Leonard, Norman 
Macleod, Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney, and James Rority, with a few others of estab- 
lished reputations. The rest are new poets whose challenging meanings are offered to 
replace the emptiness of our popular versifiers. 


Education, Crime, and Social Progress. By William C. Bagley. Macmillan. 

A plea for the disciplining of the mass mind through education. Professor Bagley 
bases his argument chiefly upon the competition between democracy, on the one 
hand, and Fascism and communism, with their influential social ideals, on the other. 
The problems raised by technological unemployment he would meet by an educa- 
tional program looking toward the development of adaptability—a solution which 
he supports by reference to the recent scientific literature on transfer of training. 


A History of Later Latin Literature. By F. A. Wright and T. A. Sinclair. Mac- 
millan 
A survey of medieval Latin literature of interest to students of the origins of Eng- 
lish literature. Here is included a treatment of the Latin writings of Augustine, Bede, 
Alcuin, Abelard, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Roger Bacon, Dante, Petrarch, Erasmus, 
Moore, Francis Bacon, John Milton, and scores of less familiar figures of the Middle 


Ages and the Renaissance. 


The Wheel of Fire. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford University Press. 

These “essays in interpretation of Shakespeare’s sombre tragedies” emphasize the 
need of emotional sympathy with Shakespeare’s work by a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of Shakespeare interpretation. There are chapters dealing with Hamlet, Troilus 
and Cressida, Measure for Measure, Othello, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, King Lear, and 
Timon of Athens. Shakespeare is considered in relation to his philosophy of life. 


Imperial Brother. By Maristan Chapman. Viking. 

Fictionalized biography of the court of the Second French Empire from Waterloo 
to Sedan. The story centers about the de Morny, distinguished natural son of the 
queen of the Netherlands and one of her gallant noblemen, who was in turn the natural 
son of Talleyrand. His life as it was an instrument of the constant devious political 
and romantic intrigue that have marked all societies everywhere forms the substance 
of the book 
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Fugitive Verses. Collected and edited by W. S. Lewis. Oxford University Press. 

Here is the first complete edition of Walpole’s fugitive verse. The work was largely 
occasional, frequently addressed to some dignitary of the period, and draws whatever 
value it possesses through reflections of the mannerisms and affectations of the times 
Food for the antiquarian. 


American Negro Poetry. Edited by James Weldon Johnson. Harcourt, Brace. 
The new poets represented in this thoroughgoing revision are Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, Sterling A. Brown, Helene Johnson, Inez Vondem, Frank Horne, 
Warring Puney, Lucy Williams, Gwendolyn Bennett. A new preface has been added, 
and critical as well as diagnostical information, with a list of references for supple 
mentary reading, included. 
World without End. By Helen Thomas. Harper. 
“As It Was,” previously published alone, and now the first half of this \ 
is a glowing reminiscence of the romance of two ideally innocent young people, un 
affected in the living or the telling by conventional ideas. The years of their marria 
are recounted with less detail, and, in general, with less feeling. The accounts of the 
farm honeymoon, the birth of Philip, and the parting when David goes back to France 
to die for England are especially powerful. This idyll has a strong appeal, but some 
critics refer to it as fictionalized biography, and those so inclined may perceive b 
tween the lines much of which Mrs. Thomas was never conscious. Throughout it i 


} 


only the woman that we know, her husband’s thoughts lying beyond her clairvoyar 
The Bridge of Desire. By Warwick Deeping. Robert McBride 

Martin Frenshaw, noted English dramatist, and his wife, Manella, after seven 
years of marriage are ideally happy. "Nella is beautiful, cultured, and tactful, but in 
his late thirties Martin suddenly becomes restless. When he meets a designing Yankee 
widow, he realizes that his susceptible artist’s soul has depths unprobed. The style 
smooth, the Italian setting poetic, the wife patient as Griselda, and the whole story 
as sweetly sentimental as A. S. M. Hutchinson. 


The Weigher of Souls. By André Maurois. Appleton. 


Because of his tremendous desire for closer and more lasting communion with the 
soul of his beloved, Dr. James conceives the possibility of a mysterious physical 


istence after death. By macabre but ingeniously plausible experiments he thinks he 
proves his hypothesis, and then—. In this long short-story, Maurois combines the 
psychological flair of a minor Hawthorne with the imagination of a contemporary 


Poe. And again he chooses a British hero. 
TEACHING 


Advanced Problems of the Fiction Writer. By John Gallishaw. G. P. Putnai 

In this sequel and companion volume to The Only Two Ways to Write a Story, 
John Gallishaw gives final touches to his basic philosophy and illustrates it with ad 
vanced technique. For the writer who has nearly arrived his seven basic plot patterns 
will serve as the framework for study and work. Fitness of material is treated in the 
chapter, “Is It Really a Swell Idea?” The selection of the characters is taken up in 
“Am I a Good Casting Director?” and the necessity for resolution in “That’s My 
Story and I’m Going to Stick To It.” A particular advantage of the book is the 
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approach to individual items by the same case study method employed in his earlier 


3S. 

} work. Gentleman Joe and Different Blood are reprinted to illustrate the point of 

y ; , 

; view, and there are final chapters on the novel, the novelette, and the short story. In 

er ; ae ; Ee _ : . 
his three books it is now possible to get Mr. Gallishaw’s very considerable contribu- 

tion to the teaching of creative writing. 

e Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day Education. By H. E. Buchholz. Macmillan. 

. | Breezy satire upon some current practices in education. The seven topics treated 

. comprise a most curious catalogue of obvious absurdities and genuine reform tenden- 

4 cies in the American school system. These sardonic strokes fall as heavily upon the 

) rationalization of the curriculum as upon the incongruous autocracy of the prevailing 

methods of administration. “Ichabod Wants a Portfolio—Hence a Department of 
Education,” and “Public Education Feminized—Fallacy of Equal Salary Scales,” are 
chapter headings which suggest the sort of target that engages Professor Buchholz’ 

e, attention 

ss | Introversion and Extroversion in the High School. By Reginald De Koven 

- | MacNitt. Richard G. Badger. 

( Contains a survey of psychological studies bearing on this fascinating subject, and 

e a measuring instrument designed to discover essential traits of high-school pupils. Dr. 


MacNitt studies the relation between the test results and school achievement, age, 
: and sex differences, and the relation between introversion, extroversion, and such 
factors as number of brothers and sisters, qualities of leadership, and popularity. His 


conclusions are of great importance to school people. 


n Unemployment and Adult Education. By Charles A. Beard, Stuart Chase, e¢ al. 
n American Association for Adult Education. 
A symposium dealing with the problems of re-education arising from technical 


unemployment. President Morgan of Antioch College points out that, contrary to 
prevailing opinion, the young man suffers most from displacement through the intro- 
duction of machinery. Charles A. Beard, Newton D. Baker, Stuart Chase, and James 
E. Russell treat such problems as “The Dislocated Soldier of Industry,” “The Iron 
Bouncer,” “Industry’s Responsibility,” and “Education as a Remedial Factor.” 


An Analytical Contrast of Oral with Written English. By Paul P. Bushnell. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Of special interest in this study of children’s expression is the use of stenographic 
records of oral speech. The conclusion that written expression differs from oral not 
in kind but in gradation of precision and logic confirms a judgment rather generally 
accepted. 


Test of International Attitudes. By G. B. Neumann, D. H. Kulp, II, and Helen 
Davidson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Teachers of English and textbooks in literature are beginning to show concern 

for the matter of pupil attitudes toward the larger problems of society. Four sections 

in this test for high-school Seniors and college students contain a series of statements 
covering the whole field of international relationships. Students are called upon to 
indicate their reactions to these statements. If the student’s sincerity can be relied 
upon, the test should be a good index of conservatism or liberality. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 


Abe Lincoln Grows Up. By Carl Sandburg. With Introduction and Notes by 

Max J. Herzberg. Harcourt, Brace. 

A school edition of Carl Sandburg’s famous biography. The volume is provided 
with illustrations and exercise material. The objective tests at the end, as well as th 
suggestive questions and bibliography, furnish the helps that make this great chronic] 
a suitable classroom text. 

The Chain Store System. Noble & Noble. 

A debate between representatives of the universities of Wisconsin and [1 

a popular subject. A selected bibliography is appended 


Intercollegiate Debates. Vol. XI. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. Noble & 
Noble. 


The topics in this most recent series of intercollegiate debates are “The Chain 
Store System,” “Installment Buying,” “International Disarmament,” “Unemploy 
ment Insurance,” “Government Control of Hydro-Electric Power,” “The Polici 


of Mussolini,” and “The Forty-Hour Week.” 


The Roget Dictionary. By Dr. Mawson. G. P. Putnam’s. 


This latest edition of Roget’s famous thesaurus represents a thoroughgoing de 
parture from the traditions of earlier synonymies. For the convenience of the user 
antonyms and synonyms have been grouped by the dictionary method, so that every 
meaning of a word is covered under one head. Very new words have been included in 
this edition, and in many cases slang equivalents for common words are given. Dr 
Mawson’s association with Sir James Murray of the Oxford Dictionary and Benja 
min E. Smith of the Century gave him excellent preparation for the arduous task of 


this revision. 


Grammar Essentials. By William Schoch. Follett Publishing Co 

A well-organized presentation of the grammatical facts and principles which have 
proved essential aids in composition teaching. For the most part, the development is 
by “units,” such as “The Sentence,” “Parts of Speech,” “Sentence Analysis,” “Punc 
tuation,” ‘Letter Forms.” 


Projects in Speech for a Foundation Course. By Alan Houston Monroe and 
Paul Emerson Lull. D. C. Heath. 
Relatively little emphasis is given to the problems of speech in this workbook, but 


considerable attention is given to questions of thought-organization in the formal 

oration and debate. Each work sheet is preceded by an entertaining but pertinent 

discussion of the topic. 

Remedial English. By Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry. Ginn & Co. 

Re-tests To Accompany Remedial English. By Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. 
Henry. Ginn & Co. 


Effective remedial work in English at all stages of the high-school period involves 
the use of some sort of practice material similar to that found in this workbook. A 
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feature of special interest in this book is its novel organization. A list of specific abili- 
ties under each section is accompanied by explanatory material concerning each topic, 
and followed by a series of exercises intended to develop these abilities. Review and 
summary exercises are plentiful. The Retests are designed for special follow-up work. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
conducted by 


Western Reserve University 
and 


The Cleveland Play House 


Six Weeks: June 22 to July 31 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in 


Play Production 

Stagecraft 

Rehearsal and Performance 
Direction 

Costuming 

Oral Interpretation 


Plays produced as laboratory work 
of classes. Enrollment limited. 
For catalogue, write to 
DIRECTOR, Summer Session 


2060 Stearns Road 


Cleveland Ohio 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AND OF EDUCATION 


July 6-August 15, 1931 


SMI11 —The Teaching of English in the Junior 
and the Senior High School 

SM18 —The Drama—Backgrounds and Prob- 
lems in Appreciation, Interpretation, 

and Teaching 

| $M101—Individual Research in the Teaching 

of English 

| To be given by 

| 

| 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cuarves Swain Tuomas, Harvard University 


SM19 —The Principles and Practices of Play 
Production 
To be given by 
Frepericx C. Pacxarp, Jr., Harvard University 

In connection with Professor Thomas’s courses, Thomas 
H. Robinson, Rhode Island College of Education, and 
John E. Blossom, Worcester Academy, will conduct 
demonstration classes in junior and senior high school 
English. 


For detailed information address 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
R University Hall Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK 


and 6 other countries in 


EUROPE $985 


Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500. For com- 


plete information address Department C 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Boston, Mass 






—By a New Method / 


Many Grade Schools, High Schools and f 
Universities have already adopted the 
Pronunciphone Talking Machine Records 
for use in their classrooms, Remarkable, 
new “learn by listening’ nethod for 
teaching correct pronunciation. Dev eloped 
by Professors E. H. Gardner and E. Ray 
Skinner of the University of W isconsin, En- 

dorsed by leading educators. Should be in 
every classroom. Records sent on free trial. Write for information 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3855 A Chicago 
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The Riverside Literature Series | 


New editions 
especially edited by high school teachers to conserve class time 
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Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Edited by Arruur Scuusert, Principal Fourth Street 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. Illustrated. 

Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans. Edited by Aran R. Biackmer, Instructor in | 
English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Andrew Carnegie’s Own Story. Edited by Anna Brocunausen, formerly Instructor 
in English, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Other Poems. Edited by J. P. Simmons, Professor of 


English, Baylor University, formerly Chairman of the Committee on English for 
the Junior and Senior High Schools, Austin, Texas. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited by Exizaseru W. Baker, Professor of English, State Teach 


ers College, Fredericksburg, Va., formerly Teacher of English, Oak Cliff High 
School, Dallas, Texas. Illustrated by E. Boyp Smiru. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU CARE ABOUT SCHOOLS 
AND CHILDRENP 


The Progressive Education Association translates your interest 
your child, for your school, for your community. 
No matter what helpful service other organizations render, it is the ONE wl 


asks and answers these questions: 
[What IS real education? How can it be secured for the children of 1 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, the monthly organ of the A ition, inter 
prets this movement in education to the public. 
You DO care about schools and children—can you afford to keep out of the cur- 
rent of this movement? 


Membership in the Progressive Education Association, with its many personal 
services, and an annual subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, means 
only $3.00 in money . . . but a great deal in personal satisfaction both to you and 


to us. Will you come along? Note the SPECIAL OFFER in the attached coupon. 


Progressive Education Association Dept. K 

716 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Date___ 
Please enrol me as a subscribing-member of the PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA 
TION, my subscription to expire October, 1932. Enclosed is my check for # . It is under 


stood that I am to receive the May, 1931, issue, and one previous issue free of charge. 
Name—___ 


Address____ 
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